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Our Interests in China 


HE administration has taken a forward 
step of far-reaching importance in direct- 
ing American ambassadors to obtain from 
the governments of France, Germany, 
and Russia written assurances that our 
trade with China will not be discriminated against 


‘in the regions that have come under their control. 


The request for such assurances is more than a 
public announcement of our Chinese policy. It 
is the first-fruit of our new position in the Pacific; 
it is the first and most inevitable consequence of 
the Spanish war. 


Our treaty rights in the Celestial Empire, the 
interests we have built up on them and luties 


they entail, are all perfectly clear. 1 the 
“most favored nation” clause we enjoy all the 
commercial privileges granted by China to any 
of our competitors. No portion of Chinese terri- 
tory can be handed over to a foreign power and 
feneed round with a hostile tariff barrier without 
infringing our treaty rigl ts. A fair field and no 
favor from Tonkin to Manchuria is not only what 
we want, but what we have a legal claim to; and 
this equality of opportunity can be altered or de- 
stroyed only with our consent. 

Under these conditions we have built up a trade 
with China—not large when compared with the 
overwhelming preponderance of Great Britain, 
but still greater than that of France or Russia or 
Germany. Itis a trade, too, that has grown and 
is growing at phenomenal speed. In 1893 it was 
not worth more than $8,117,059, the bulk of it in 
cotton and woollen goods and kerosene; in 1897 
it was valued at $17,978,065; now it is over the 
$20,000,000 mark, having all but trebled itself in 
six years. And this, of course, is nothing to its 
potential value. As yet foreign commerce has 
touched merely the fringe of China. One shaft 
only has been sunk in its interior—the exploitation 
of the Yangtse River; but, owing to local taxes 
and the opposition of the provincial mandarinate, 
the nine treaty ports on that avenue of trade have 
never been able to carry business more than a few 
miles inland. Now, however, one barrier after 
another is being swiftly broken down, and the 
vast interior of China, with its 350,000,000 people, 
thrown open to the world. Under equal condi- 
tions, our manufacturers are bound to secure a 
large, if not the largest, share in the new markets. 
Except Japan, we stand in a better geographical 
position than any other country to supply China 
with the goods she needs. The resources are here, 
the inventive skill and enterprise are here too, and 
every year finds the home market less and less 
sufficient to the Eastern artisan, as it long has been 
to the Western farmer. Given the equality of op- 
portunity that is ours by treaty right, and an ex- 
port trade to China of $50,000,000 is within reach 
of the next decade. 

What, then, is our policy? Obviously to main- 
tain the commercial status quo, to preserve the 
open door guaranteed by our treaties, We want 
neither empire nor spheres of influence. The 
Kingdom of the Son of Heaven may be partitioned 
over and over again without exciting our ambi- 
tion to join in the seramble. Nor, on the other 
hand, have we any call or any desire to bolster up 
its independence. What we do insist upon is that, 
no matter what bargains may be made between 
the Tsung-li-yamén and foreign powers, no matter 
what portions of Chinese territory may be leased 
to Russia, France, or Germany, our right to trade 
in those districts on equal terms with the lessees 
thereof must be preserved. 

So far, it is true, our treaties have been respect- 
ed. Russia has declared Talien-wan, and Germany 
Kiao-chou, to be free ports, and France will prob- 
ably follow their lead in Yunnan and Kwangsi. 
Nevertheless, the administration does well to press 
for written assurances. All three countries are 
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rigid protectionists, both at home and in their col- 
onies, and if they really allow free trade in their 
Chinese territories it will be an event in their his- 
tories unique beyond all expectation. The Chinese 
crisis is not nearly at an end, and unrelaxed watch- 
fulness will be needed for many years to see that 
our interests do not suffer. Nor is the question of 
trade conditions in China one that concerns only 
the Pacific States. It is a national question, the 
greatest we have to deal with in foreign politics, 
and only when it is being fully threshed out in 
the next century will the enormous value of the 
Philippines be made clear. 


The Electtions 


T is evident from the recent elections that if 
BRYAN is the next Democratic candidate he 
will stand for the already defeated side of the 
currency question, and that he cannot possi- 
bly be regarded by the voters from any other 

point of view. This means, of course, the defeat 
of the Democratic party and the re-election of Mr. 
McKINLEY, no matter what the verdict might be on 
any other issue which will be emphasized by Mr. 
BRYAN and his party’s stump-speakers. The evi- 
dence of the soundness of this proposition is af- 
forded by the manner in which the farmers voted. 
The cities, as a rule, returned to their allegiance 
to the Democratic party, but the Republicans 
quite held their own in the country. There were 
many Republican losses, it is true, in the rural 
towns of Massachusetts, but they were mainly due 
to the falling off in the total vote. In New York 
again, and in Ohio, the country voted against the 
Democrats and in favor of the Republicans. It 
is evident that the Democrats did not hold the 
Republican farmers in Ohio who went off after 
BRYAN and silver in 1896—a going off that was in 
reality an illogical protest against the panic of 
1893 and the vear of depression that followed it. 
The same conclusion is foreed upon us by an ex- 
amination of the returns from South Dakota. 

In a word, we think that the vote of the rural 
parts of New York, Ohio, and South Dakota indi- 
cates the soundness of our assertion that BRYAN 
cannot be elected so long as he continues to 
be regarded as the exponent of the. free -coin- 
age theory. The farmers are satisfied this year, 
where three years ago they were discontented. 
No preacher of discontent or prophet of disaster 
ean win 6,500,000 of votes in rural America in a 
time of prosperity so great as that whieh is now 
making the country happy. The rural vote also 
shows that BRYAN'S anti-imperialism is not tak- 
en seriously into account by the farmers. This 
is especially clear from the vote in Iowa, where 
the Democrats made this the only issue, the result 
of both Bryanism and anti-imperialism being a 
large increase of the Republican vote. In the 
cities the voting was done on different lines. In 
Boston, for example, the gold Democrats voted for 
PainE for Governor, on the stated ground that he 
represented anti-imperialism, and they turned back 
the city to the Democrats, changing many thou- 
sands of votes. In New York, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, and other cities this was noticeable. But 
notwithstanding this, the returns point unques- 
tionably to the conclusion that if next year we 
have BRYAN on one side, endeavoring to advance 
anti-imperialism to the front, but really meaning 
silver and socialism, and MCKINLEY, gold, and im- 
perialism on the other side, BRYAN will not carry 
New York, and with New York he will lose New 
Jersey, which has afforded some evidence on the 
question in her legislative elections, and Connecti- 
cut, which may be counted upon to adhere to her 
custom of following New York, especially on an 
issue in which her material interests are so much 
involved. 

The Democrats in different States laid the em- 
phasis during the campaign on different issues— 
sometimes on silver, but oftener on ‘‘ imperialism.” 
In Ohio the greatest emphasis was laid on “‘ impe- 
rialism”; so, too, in Iowa; so, too, in Massachusetts. 
It is fair to say that the utmost was made of the sub- 
ject—certainly that it was used to as good a pur- 
pose as it can be used next year. The result shows 
that the country stands with the President. Ifthe 
Democrats propose to try the anti-imperialist pro- 
gramme next year, they will simply make their 
defeat doubly certain. The President has the rare 
good fortune to have Congress and the country with 
him throughout his whole administration, and the 
satisfaction of knowing that the country so thor- 
oughly endorses the administration’s policy as re- 
gards expansion that,even when the subject was 
thrown into party polities and the most made of 
it, the verdict of the people was in favor of his 
policy. 
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Free silver was defeated in 1896; anti-imperial- 
ism, it is fair to say,was defeated in 1899. But the 
promise is of a campaign next year on these same 
lines. The candidates of both parties are already 
pre-determined ; the platforms are already known ; 
the issues have already been discussed. The anom- 
alous situation confronts us of an approaching 
Presidential campaign in which nobody can take 
an exciting interest. The only danger, indeed, will 
be the apathy of the friends of sound money and of 
a proper colonial policy. 

Some point has been made, or attempted, be- 
cause Judge Nasu, the Republican candidate in 
Ohio, is in a minority—that is, while he is elected 
by a large plurality over JoHN R. McLean, he 
has fewer votes than McLEAN and JONES com- 
bined. This really means nothing, and has no 
bearing whatever on the Presidential election. 
Next year, other things being equal, the Republi- 
can votes cast for JONES will be cast for MoKin- 
LEY, and the Democratic votes cast for him will 
go to BRYAN, and the State will be Republican. 
The whole country ought to congratulate Ohio 
on the defeat of Joun R. McLEAN. 

The Republicans should never have expected to 
carry Maryland. The currency question out of 
the way, as it was in the State election, the State 
may be expected to be Democratic. and when to 
the natural tendency of the State towards Democ- 
racy there is added a quarrel among the leaders, 
as there was between Governor LOWNDES and 
Senator WELLINGTON, expectation of a Republi- 
can victory was fatuous. 

The people of Kentucky voted for TayLor, the 
Republican candidate for Governor, and for the 
Republican State ticket. Whatever advantage 
GOEBEL and his party may have in the end will 
be due to the successful working of GOEBEL’s 
statutory machine for the accomplishment of 
fraud. 

The victory of the fusion ticket in Nebraska 
fixes BRYAN upon the Democratic party as its 
candidate of next year. Nothing can shake him 
off but the now unthinkable revolt’ against him 
of a majority of the Democrats who actually 
voted for him at the last Presidential election. 
The leaders and the machine are his, and with 
McLean's defeat the hopes of the anti-BRYAN fac- 
tion of the party are dashed to the earth. 


The Philippine Report 


HE preliminary report of the Philippine 
Commission is by far the most important 
contribution that has been made to our 
knowledge of the situation in the archi- 
pelago and towards a right understanding 

of our obligations and duties there. It was writ- 
ten after a thorough investigation by men who 
wished to find out the truth. It is authoritative 
and, for present purposes, final. To our thinking, 
it leaves no room for further controversy. 

The conclusions of the commissioners are not a 
mere matter of opinion, but are supported by a 
large mass of evidence, which will be presented 
with their final report. The most important facts 
shown are these: 

1. We made no alliance with AGUINALDO. 

2. He deliberately provoked war with us. 

3. His insurrection is not a struggle for inde- 
pendence in any such sense as the struggle of the 
American colonists was; for if he could succeed 
in war, his success would be followed by anarchy. 

4. The inhabitants of Luzon, as well as of the 
other islands, are yet incapable of self-government, 
and our plain duty is to help them towards it. 
The only way to help them is at present to govern 
them, and gradually to lead them to an under- 
standing of the fundamental principles of govern- 
ment, of which they are yet ignorant. 

5. The beginnings of self-government under our 
guidance in the towns where it has already been 
inaugurated promise well. 

6. The only honorable and possible thing to do 
is to hold the archipelago, and to develop both its 
people and its resources, which are valuable. 

There can be no room for argument, it seems to 
us, about these fundamental propositions, which 
are all fortified by Mr. WorcESTER in this num- 
ber of the WEEKLY. Mr. WorcESTER is the high- 
est authority that we have on the condition of 
civilization, as well as on the natural history, of 
the archipelago—a scientific student both of the 
people, whose language he speaks and whom he 
has known for many years, and of the resources of 
the islands. He was once opposed to our perma- 
nent occupation, but he now regards it as our duty. 
The testimony of such a man is worth a worldful 
of sentimental and academic literature and mere 
political talk. 

















A REVIEW OF THE PHILIPPINE SITUATION 


FEW weeks since I was one day awaiting the 
train for Manila in the railway station of a 
Tagalog town, where I had been helping to 
organize a municipal government, and, to pass 
the time, was chatting with the officer in com- 
mand of the local garrison. He was a fine old 
soldier whom I respect and admire. He had been watch- 
ing the natives of the place closely, and I was impressed 
with the shrewd correctness of many of his observations; 
but when our conversation drifted to the political aspect 
of the work in hand, I was greatly surprised to hear him 
begin a description of the feelings and aspirations of the 
people which was utterly at variance with all that I had 
learned from their own lips during my sojourn among 
them. Under the circumstances, discussion seemed use- 
less, and I at once dropped the subject. A few moments 
later I happened to remark, 
** You speak Spanish, of course, Major?” 
‘* No, not a word,” was the prompt reply. 
‘‘ Who have you had here for interpreter?” 
‘*No one. The lack of an interpreter has been one of 
my greatest difficulties.” 
‘‘Have you never talked with these people, then?” 
‘* Never.” 
‘*But how did you learn that they were longing for 
national independence and ready to sacrifice 
their lives to win it?” 
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this and other injurious statements in his book on the 
Philippine Islands resulted successfully. An embargo 
was placed on the sale of the book in the Far East, and it 
was only removed when the objectionable had been 
cut out of every volume and an apology inserted. We 
are mame safe in assuming that had there been satis- 
factory evidence of the truth of his assertions, Mr. Fore- 
man would have brought it forward. 

Much has been said, and written also,as to impli 
promises. It is urged that when Aguinaldo proclaimed 
to the world his expectation that independence would be 
granted to his people, he was not promptly informed of 
the fact that he was mistaken by the nearest American 
officials. It does not appear that any of our officials bad 
authority to settle this matter,and, under the circumstances, 
it is hardly to be wondered at that they did not avail 
themselves of the first opportunity to attempt to do so. 

We must admit that ‘agulaniie was encouraged to 
come to Manila, in the hope that he would raise a force to 
co-operate with ours, and that he did speedily raise an 
army, which was indirectly equipped to some extent by 
ourselves. He did not, however, for any length of time, 
continue to co-operate with our forces, in the proper sense 
of that word, but organized an independent campai 
against the Spanish, and resented our taking any hand in it. 


It is hardly to be wondered at that, after Aguivaldo had 
demanded the governor-general’s palace, the churches, a 
large share of the public funds, and the arms and am- 
munition surrendered by the Spaniards, General Merritt 
should have been “‘ busy” when he sent a delegation to 
set forth his further desires. 

The policy pursued by him and his immediate advisers, 
from this time on, led inevitably to an outbreak. One of 
its highly significant features was the establishment of 
the so-called ‘‘ social clubs” suggested by Sandico, who 
exercised a general supervision over them, and provided 
lectures for the ‘* social advancement” of their members. 
The lecturers were instructed to spare no effort in stir- 
ring up ill feeling towards the Americans. From the in- 
surgent point of view this scheme was most successful, 
and later on the clubs which had been established in the 
city of Manila formed nuclei for the recruiting of militia 
companies which were to take part in the execution of a 
carefully planned plot for gaining possession of the city 
and killing all the whites. 

When the commission sailed for the Philippines, I en- 
tertained a good deal of hope that war might be uvoided 
if we could arrive in time, but in the light of the facts 
above enumerated I have no hesitation in expressing the 
belief that from the time Aguinaldo fell under the in- 

fluence of Mabini and Sandico at Bacoor he 
planned to attain his ambitious ends at all haz- 








“« Why—well—why—that is the way J should 
feel about it, and I thought they must feel so too!” 

Now my good friend had undoubtedly made 
an honest effort to put himself in their place, 
but he had just as indubitably failed. To one 
fresh from the Philippines the readiness with 
which many of our best citizens credit state- 
ments in regard to conditions there, which really 
have no tangible support save the emphasis with 
which they are made and the high character of 
those who make them, comes with something of 
a shock. I can but feel that not a few of my 
countrymen are, like my good friend the Major, 
failing when they attempt to put themselves in 
the Filipinos’ place, and sometimes drawing false 
conclusions even when their premises are sound. 
In many cases, moreover, their premises are not 
sound. It is of course difficult for those at a 
distance from the field of action to get at the 
whole truth, and it is in the hope of making 
some small addition to the general stock of reli- 
able information on the Philippine question that 
i have undertaken to prepare this article, for I 
believe that the whole truth is what the Ameri- 
can people want. 

It will be readily admitted that two things are 
essential to the sane discussion of any important 
issue. The first is a knowledge of the essential 
facts; the second, an ability to interpret them 
correctly. In the present instance differences of 
race, temperament, and training between our- 
selves and the Filipinos often make the correct 
interpretation of undoubted facts a difficult mat- 
ter for many of us. 

My views as to the present desires and aspi- 
rations of the Philippine peoples are based on 
almost daily conversations with them, extending 
over a period of six months. I trust I may be 
pardoned for prefacing what I have to say by 
the statement that, with such knowledge as 
have been «ble to gain of their character during 
more than four years of intimate personal asso- 
ciation with them, I sincerely like them, and 
have great faith in their future. No one could 
more earnestly desire their happiness and well- 
being. 

I wish first to present a brief summary of cer- 
tain well-ascertained facts. From 1872 to 1896 








ards, using force if necessary. This being the 
case, our only alternatives were to fight or to 
withdraw. 

The self-control displayed by our officers and 
men during the trying period which preceded 
the outbreak of hostilities was beyond praise. It 
is a satisfaction to know that, only six days be- 
fore fighting began, a final and earnest effort was 
made by some of our ablest officers, at the direc- 
tion of Genera] Otis, to arrive at an understand. 
ing with the Filipinos and keep the peace. Writ- 
ten assurance was given them that the American 
forces would not attack them. 

I do not consider it necessary to enumerate in 
detail the events which led up to the conflict of 
February 4 and 5. There is abundant proof 
that a general attack upon our lines, from with- 
out and within, had been carefully planned, and 
that signals had been agreed upon. While the 
day had not beeo set, Aguinaido had warned his 
friends to leave the city, and every one knew that 
the critical moment was at hand. The insur- 
gents thought us more cowerdly than Chinese, 
and openly ted that they would drive us into 
the sea within three hours. The time had passed 
when Aguinaldo could have held them in check, 
had he desired to do so. It needed but a spark 
to produce an explosion, and the incident which 
finally brought on the conflict was only one of 
many which might easily have led to the same 
result. Whether or not the insurgents had in- 
tended to fight us on the night of February 4, 
they were quick to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity offered, and promptly showed the prear 
ranged signals for a general attack, which, as all 
the world knows, was promptly made and vigor- 
ously repelled. 

On the following day they made unexpected 
discoveries as to the valor of the American sol- 
dier, nud it was only when their scattered forces 
were fleeing in all directions, throwing away 
arms and ammunition in their haste to escape, 
that Aguinaldo decided that the attack of the 
night before had been a *‘ mistake.” 

neral Otis has been criticised for not acced- 
ing to the request then made for a suspension 
of hostilities and the establishment of a neutral 
zone. It would have been inexcusable for him 

















peace reigned in the Philippine Islands. In the 
latter year a revolution broke out, which soon 
reached greater importance than had ever been 
attained by any other of the numerous revolts 
provoked by Spanish misrule. This revolution 
was in no sense an effort to secure national independence, 
but was an effort to force from Spain certain specific re- 
forms. It terminated when some of these reforms had been 
promised, and when the Spanish governor-general, Primo 
de Rivera, had agreed to make over to the insurgent leaders 
the sum of $1,200,000. Two hundred thousand dollars 
of this amount was subsequently paid to Aguinaldo and 
his immediate followers at Hong-kong, where they had 
gone according to agreement. Primo de Rivera claims 
that an additional $200,000 was given to Pedro Paterno, 
with which to satisfy the leaders who remained in Luzon.. 
Paterno maintains that this sum was duly distributed, but 
the leaders in question insist that they never received a 
penny of it, and, as one of our Filipino witnesses naively 
remarked, ‘‘It has never been definitely ascertained who 
forgot that he had this sum in his pocket.” , 

Certain it is that the revolution was effectively termi- 
nated. The common people, disgusted by the means tliat 
had been employed to bring about this result, and bitterly: 
disappointed by the failure of the Spanish government to 
fulfil the promises of its representative, again attempted 
to arise and avenge their wrongs, but they lacked compe- 
tent leaders, as wel! as arms and ammunition, and the 
movement never attained great importance. In the face 
of it, Spain disbanded her native militia and began to 
send home her regular troops. 

We have the word of Admiral Dewey that on his arri- 
val at Manila ‘‘it was found that there was no insurrec- 
tion to speak of,” and this statement is fully confirmed by: 
other evidence. Let it be clearly borne in mind, then, :that 
the revolution of 96 was not an attempt to gain indepen-; 
dence, and that it was practically at an end before our 
forces arrived. ” 

It has often been stated that Admiral Dewey or Consul: 
Pratt promised the Filipinos independence. The Admiral’s’ 
recently published statement that he never made such a 
promise will be accepted as final, and he informs me that 
Consul Pratt is ready to take oath that he alsh is guiltless 
in the matter Certain it is that the action which the lat- 
ter gentleman brought against John Foreman for making 
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The promptness with which an army gathered about 
his standard seems to have surprised even Aguinaldo 
himself, and he soon became intoxicated with the sense of 
his power. In an unhappy moment for himself and for 
his people, he conceived the idea of an independent gov- 
ernment under his own dictatorship, and from that day to 
this he has followed a consistent policy with that sole end 
in view, regardless alike of the interests and the wishes of 
the people of the Philippines. His personal ambition has 
thus far been an insurmountable obstacle in the way of a 
peaceful settlement of the difficulties which have since 
arisen. 

There is positive and conclusive proof of the fact that 
at the very time be was proclaiming independence to his 
people, and assuring them that the Americans would aid 
them in securing it, he admitted to members of his cabi- 
net that no American had ever made him-any such prom- 
ise. Long.before Manila fell: he was on the point of at- 
tacking our forces, and after they landed at Parafiaque he 
passively interfered with them by every means within 
his power, until warned to desist. Early in August he 
sent messengers to Tagalog garrisons*in various other isl- 
ands, with instructions to resist our troops should they 
attempt to land. It is believed that insurgent soldiers 
killed and wounded our soldiers during the assault on 
Manila, and after the white flag had been raised on the 
battlements of the city they certainly fired on the Spanish 
troops who were ae exposed on the walls, provok- 
ing a return fire,which killed one of our men and wound- 
ed three. They were determined to force their way into 
the city, and it was necessary to drive them back at the 
point of the bayonet. Their officers had promised them 
the loot of Manila; and our preventing them from getting 
it was a grievance which they neither forgot nor forgave. 
So general was the belief among the: natives that there 
would be opportunity to pillage the city that streams of 
them hurried toward Manila from the towns and villages 
around the bay throughout the entire day on the 18th of 
August. Men,women, and children came carrying sacks, 
which they expected to fill with the property of others. 


to do so before his forces had gained positions 

enabling them to protect the city and its water- 

supply. A‘ter these positions had been occupied 

abundant opportunity was given the insurgents 

to suspend hostilities, had they desired to do so, 
but they promptly invested and continuousiy harassed 
our lines. 

The facts above enumerated rest on the testimony of 
Filipinos who were themselves concerned in the events in 

uestion, and I trust they will be held sufficient to free us 

rom the charge of having wantonly attacked our ‘‘ faith- 
ful allies.” 

Too much importance is sometimes given to the assist- 
ance which we derived from the indepcudent operations of 
the insurgents against the Spanish forces. It should not 
be forgotten that Admiral Dewey could have forced the 
surrender of Manila at any time after the close of the mem- 
orable battle of May 1, and troops were needed only to 
hold it and to prevent looting and disorder, The fighting 
of August 18 was perfunctory, its object being to save 
Spanish honor, an agreement baving been reached that 
after a brief bombardment of Fort San Antonio Abad and 
the neighboring trenches by the fleet, a white flag should 
be raised at a certain point on the walls. This agreement 
was carried out. The bombardment occurred, the white 
flag was shown, and our troops marched in. 

Mach has been written in praise of Aguinaldo's gov- 
ernment. It can hardly be maintained that a central 
government, headed by a self-appointed dictator, aided 
by a congress the members of which had, for the most 
pert, been named by himself, constituted an ideal repub- 
ic, especially as the dictator could, and did, remove those 
who displeased him. Beyond question, the Malolos con- 
gress at this time had many men of ability among its 
members, while Aguinaldo’s cabinet was very strong. He 
seemed to have a faculty for surrounding himself by ex- 
cellent official advisers, but unfortunately he seldom acted 
upon their advice. When Tavera secured the passage of 
a resolution urging the President of the United States not 
to abandon the islands, but to establish a protectorate over 
them, Aguinaldo personally interfered with the sending of 
the message. At this time prominent Filipinos, both at 
Malolos and in Paris, were insisting that we must not 
abandon the islands, and it can hardly be honestiy claim- 
ed that we declared war on their inhabitants by conclud- 
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protect them from the half- 














wild Babaylanes in the in- 
terior, whom they could not 
have held in check. Gen- 
eral Smith, the officer in 
command of the troops sta- 
tioned in the island, had 
been ever ready with friend- 
ly and helpful advice. Pub- 
lic order_had, on the whole, 
been much better than in 
the Tagalog provinces, but 
the necessity of outside 
intervention was in the 
end plainly demonstrated. 
Some of the native officials 
were accused by their fel- 
lows of dishonesty, while 
others abused their power. 
The people became dissat- 
isfied, and the governor 
deemed it advisable to 
leave the island. 
Meanwhile the utmost 
good feeling prevailed be- 
tween the Americans and 
natives. The better ele- 
ment among the latter came 
to realize that there must 
be a* larger amount of 
American intervention in 
their affairs. Indeed, some 
of them had desired it from 
the beginning. The whole 
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ing a treaty which gave us sovereignty over the archi- 
pelago. 

Although relatively an able body, the Malolos congress 
was not truly representative. It was composed almost 
exclusively of Tagalogs. This tribe includes about a 
sixth of the population of the islands. Thé Visayans are 
more numerous, aud the Moros are far more warlike. 
The Tagaiogs are geuerally disliked by the other natives. 
Long before the fall of Manila, Aguinaldo had despatched 
armed bands to ‘‘ persuade” the people of other tribes to 
acknowledge his authority, even if they did not support 
it. In some provinces willing obedience. had been se- 
cured; in others, unwilling submission had been forced; 
and in others yet, there had been active and successful re- 
sistance. Muny tribes had not been reached at all. 

There are to-day numerous provinces where no Ameri- 
can soldier has ever set foot. Their people have enjoyed 
a full measure of independence for more than a year. 
What has been the result? Naturally a Better state of 
affairs bas existed in the Tagalog territory than in those 
provinces where the Tagalogs were imposing their rule 
on more or less unwilling subjects, but I will choose my 
first illustrations from occurrences within the former area. 
When I left Manila the province of Batangas was over- 
run with robbers and cutthroats. No attempt was being 
made to bring criminals to justice. The schools were 
abandoned. The people had been forced to furnish large 
“war contributions,” and many of them were ruined. 
Some who were uuwilling to contribute had been buried 
alive; others had had their hands hacked off. | Im several 
of the larger cities the individual houses were intrench- 
ed, so that their owners might defend themselves against 
their neighbors. The military governor of the province, 
a Tagalog and an insurgent, but an honest man withal, had 
characterized the condition that existed as ‘‘ complete an- 
archy,” and had repeatedly sent word to Manila that he 
was ready to surrender and help us in the restoration of 
order if we would only send a small force there. In 
Cavite Province insurgent troops had robbed the inhab- 
itants of Parafiaque, Laspifias, and Bacoor before retreat- 
ing, and had left them literally starving, so that it was 
necessary for us to provide them with food. At Bacoor 
insurgent soldiers had fired into houses filled with defence- 
less women, and had then broken in and robbed them, 
searching ‘their persons for concealed jewelry. The un- 
armed natives throughout the province called their troops 
by the name ordinarily applied to the mythical being 
popularly believed to breed the cholera. General Noriel 
was refusing to obey the orders of his superior, General 
Trias, and had set up a regular seraglio. Many of his 
soldiers were following his example, both in disobedience 
and licentiousness. The natives of Bulacan were begging 
fer fire-arms to defend themselves against robbers. The 
Bicols, of southern Luzon, had attacked the Tagalogs at 
several points, and were asking for help from us, 

In some of the other islands conditions were even worse. 
Early in the revolt Tomas Aguinaldo, a cousin of Emilio 
Aguinaldo, and an insurgent official, had gone to the 
west coast of Mindoro, and had there organized a genuine 
piratical expedition. He had then coolly plundered the 
inhabitants of the Calamianes Islands, Masbate, Sibuyan, 
and Romblon, and had returned to Mindoro with his 
booty. . 

The. Tagalog General Lucban bad extorted,a ‘‘ war 
contribution” of $200,000 from the peaceable Visayans 
of Samar and Leyte, and had put it into his pocket. -The 
insurgents and the Moros had been fighting each other at 
Zamboanga in Mindanao. The Visayans of North Panay, 
who a few months before had been ready to die for inde- 
pendence, bad sent word that they would welcome the 
Americans, the Russians, the Turks, the Chinese, or any 
one who would rid them of the Tagalogs. ; 

I could add illustrations indefinitely, but, to briefly 
sum up the case, the insurgent government, even within 
Tagalog territory, had failed to administer justice,’ pro- 
tect life and property, provide for public education and 
just taxation, or to satisfactorily perform any of the legit- 
imate functions of government. 

Let us consider for a moment, by way of contrast, the 
state of affairs in Negros. Here the Visayans liad pre- 
vented the landing of Tagalog forces, had organized: a 
governtient of their own, had raised the American flag, 
and had voluntarily placed their interests in our hands. 
We in turn had given them the fullest opportunity to 
show what they could do, and had furnished troops to 


plan of government was 
finally reorganized so as to 
put an American in full 
control. This new scheme 
has recently been put into 
operation, and under it 
the people of the island are enjoying a degree of — 
and prosperity unknown there for many a year. If the 
results obtained in Negros are compared with those 
achieved by the Tagalogs in the provinces where they 
have held undisputed sway, it cannot be denied that our 
friendly assistance has been a ‘real boon to the people of 
that island. And who doubts that, had the Tagalogs 
themselves kept faith with us, they would have been dealt 
with in the same friendly spirit and with the same happy 
results? As it is, the attempts of their leaders at establish- 
ing a government have fully demonstrated their unfitness 
to bear the burdens which they are so ready to assume. 

Some further light may be shed on the question of the 
present fitness of the Filipinos for complete indepen- 
dence by our experiences in the organization of municipal 
governments in the captured towns. Such voting as 
their inhabitants had done in the past had been confined 
to a few of the “‘head men,” who had usually been in- 
structed in advance how they must vote. As a result, 
not a few of the common people absolutely refused to 
exercise the right of suffrage. Others were persuaded to 
do so with difficulty, but anxiously sought instruction as 
to whom they were expected to vote for. 

The newly elected officials were at first quite helpless, 
coming to Manila for directions as to the smallest details, 
and so monopolizing the time of Sefior Calderon, the Fili- 
pino lawyer, that he was unable to attend to his profes- 
sional duties. He appealed to General Lawton and “my- 
self. Gradually this burden was shifted to the ranking 
military officers in the various districts. 

Almost without exception the newly elected officials 
were loyal to us, although they risked their lives b 
accepting office. They were anxious to perform their 
duties, and.their shortcomings were usually due to igno- 
rance and inexperience. Perhaps the most efficient ‘‘ local 
president” was Felix Cuenca, of Bacoor. He soon got his 
town into good shape, organized an efficient police force, 
and started public schools. In general, I think it is safe 
to conclude that the Filipinos can be trusted to conduct 
the affairs of their municipalities, with a little preliminary 
training and a good deal of —— supervision. 

The facts above cited may perhaps serve to point the 
statement that in the immense task’ of restoring: public 
order, and of devising and putting into effect a form of 
government suited to the needs of a diversified popula- 
tion, the Filipinos are in need of help. The more intel- 
ligent of them are well aware of this fact. To the best 
of my recollection, only one*man maintained before the 
commission that they could hope to’ succeed alone. 

I have heard it urged that po would be. better off if 
left to themselves; that their only hope of ultimate suc- 
cess was to struggle along unaided. I-have heard the 
argument ediveuaed that every nation must work out its 
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own salvation. But until some Malayan people shall 
have attained to national independence under a repub- 
lican form < see who can say how this end may 
best be reached? It is certain that the only way to learn 
to swim is to get into the water and try, yet the man who 
dropped a year-old child into a swift and deep stream, 
and stood calmly by and watched its struggles, would not 
a a i even if wo tae show that 

e ha n prepared to prevent any evilly disposed per- 
son from holding its head under din Were oi lew 
upon the Filipivo tribes to-day responsibilities which they 
have demonstrated themselves to be unable to bear, and 
then leave them to get on as best they could, merely pro- 
tecting them against outside interference, we should do 
them a left-handed kindness. 

The conflict in which we are engaged is not directed 
against their liberties, but against the ambitious, the law- 
less, and the misguided men who would lead them on to 
certain destruction. In liberating the Filipino peoples 
from the domination of the Tagalog leaders, we are just 
as surely promoting the cause of bumanity as we were 
when we aided the Cubans to throw off the yoke of Spain. 

If left to themselves, I know that a large majority of 
the common people would gludly welcome our assistance. 
How any intelligent and honest man can maintain that 
‘‘we have not a:true friend left among the islanders, un- 
less it be some speculators and the Sultan of Sulu,” or 
that ‘‘ we have managed to turn virtually the whole popu- 
lation, who at first greeted us with childlike trust, into dead- 
ly enemies,” I cannot see. Is Cayetano Arellano, the Pres- 
ident of the Supreme Court, a speculator? Why should 
this man, who is universally conceded to be intellectually 
the greatest living Filipino, have fallen from grace in his 
old age, after keeping his hands clean under the Spanish 
administration and earning the respect of foreigners, na- 
tives, and Spaniards alike? And how is it that he still 
retains his hold on the people? If any living man knows 
the Filipinos, he does. hat, then, does he say of their 
fitness for self-government? ‘‘ Were an independent na- 
tive government to be established in the Philippines, I 
—— the coon flee.” ; - 

s Benito aa speculator? From the beginnin 
he has been a true ahaad to wn, and has rendered bath oar 
selves and his countrymen services of the utmost value. 
He has sacrificed much for us, and can hardly hope to re- 
ceive adequate return. He has held a cabinet position 
under Aguinaldo, and was vice-president of the Malolos 
congress.. He expressed his views as to the fitness of the 
Filipinos to establish an independent government by the 
one word, ‘“ Impossible.” ’ 

Is Pardo de Tavera a speculator? Verily, then, it has 
been a losing game for him. How is he to regain his lost 
medical practice? What will compensate him for the so- 
cial ostracism he has suffered and for the threats against 
his life? No, be is not a speculator. He has shown him- 
self a true patriot by exerting his powerful influence to 
control and direct the wild impulses aroused by Aguinaldo 
and his followers, and to turn public sentiment into right 
channels. What is his opinion on the vital question? He 
says: ‘‘ My people must clioose between national indepen- 
dence and personal liberty, for only under American con- 
trol is personal liberty attainable for them.” We have 
many another honest and able A ican friend among the 
leading man of the archipelago. 

The simple fact is that the tide has turned, let him deny 
it who will. The venomous compan of persistent and 
malignant misrepresentation, inaugurated by the Span- 
jerdftand kept up by ‘many of the insurgent leaders, has 
failed of its object. The humanity we have shown in the 

: nt of captured spies and prisovers of war, in nurs- 
ing the insurgent wounded, feeding their hungry, and pro- 
tecting the wives and children of those who are fighting 
against us, has begun to tell. The granting of a few re- 
forms has exerted a powerful influence on public opinion. 
The administration of rough and ready justice has had a 
mast wholesome effect. There exists to-day a strong and 
constantly growing party which would look upon our 
withdrawal asa dire calamity. 

But it is urged that we have no moral right to be in the 
Philippines at all; that we bought of Spain a sovereignty 
which she no longer ; that the Spanish power 
was driven out or destroyed by the Filipino insurrection, 
only a few helpless and isolated garrisons remaining. Did 
the Filipinos by their unaided efforts really accomplish 
all this? What was the moral effect of Dewey's victory, 
and what its practical results? How did Aguinaldo and 
his companions get. back to the Philippines? Had the 
vessels which Dewey sent to the bottom, and the fleet of 
fourteen gunboats which still remained in the southern 
islands, been cruising through the archipelago, would the 
Filipino leaders have attempted to return from Hong- 
kong? Had they succeeded in doing so, and in raising an 
army, how would they have obtained arms and ammu- 
nition? With the Spanish fleet afloat, could they have 
sent expeditions against the garrisons in other islands? 
During the revolution of ’96 did the insurgent forces in- 
vest Manila? Does any sane man believe that Aguinaldo’s 
army could have done it in ’98, had it not been for our 
blockading squadron? . Would the insurgents have had 
such an easy time with the garrisons in the interior of 
Luzon had the thousands of soldiers held in Manila by 
the presence of our fleet been free to go to their rescue? 

It was the existence of the Spanish-American war, with 
the resultant drafting of Spanish troops to Cuba, together 
with the oa of the American land and sea forces, 
which le Aguinaldo’s successes at all ible, and our 
share in driving out or destroying 
Philippine Archipelagé'was infinitely greater than his. It 
cannot, therefore, be cally maintained that the Taga- 
logs have an undiv claim to any of the islands by 
right of conquest. 

- The way lies open before us and our course is plain. 
There must be force for the lawless; reason for the mis- 
guided, protection for those who have put their trust in 
us, and justice for all. To withdraw our troops would 
mean certain death to many Filipinos who have been our 
faithful allies, and whom we have undertaken to defend. 
The country would be laid waste by internal strife, and 
anarchy would inevitably result. Foreigners would not 


power in the 


be safe there. The belief that the islands are commer- 
cially worthless is apparently not shared by the European 
wers, and their intervention would inevitably follow. 
0 which of them should we care to intrust the task 
from which we had ourselves withdrawn? 
our hand to the plough, shall we look back? 


Having put 
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THE PHILIPPINES—THIRTY INSURGENTS WRECK A TRAIN NEAR ANGELES, AND ARE DRIVEN OFF BY FOUR OF LOWE'S SCOUTS. 


DRAWN BY WILLIAM BENGOUGH, SPECIAL ARTIST FOR ‘‘ HARPER'S WEEKLY.’ 
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Mania, August 26, 1899. 

T has a very nasty sound—and one likely to arouse all 

very good people to a pitch of frenzied indignation 

—to say that within the territory now owned by 

the United States, in spite of the Thirteenth Amend- 

ment and the war of the rebellion, slavery still ex- 

ists. And yet slavery in the Sulus is by no means 

the dreadful thing that the word suggests, There are 

many free American citizens who have less liberty of 

action and opportunity to do what they please than the 

Sulu slave. The social system among the Moros is much 

more primitive than it is among the greater part of the 

other Philippine races. A chief, or Dato, controls a dis- 

trict; he has his own particular followers and his slaves; 

besides these, he may command all the men of his own 

district in time of war. He also has the right of life and 

death over his subjects. For instance, a few weeks be- 

fore we arrived in Jolo, Dato Jokanine had occasion to 

execute one of his followers. The man had been intrusted 

with money belonging to the Dato. The first time he 
came to his chief and said, . 

‘**Oh, great and benevolent Dato, I have gambled away 
thy money; forgive me!” 

‘Very well,” said the Dato; ‘‘see that it does not hap- 
pen again.” 

Once more the retainer came, saying, 

“Oh, great and benevolent Dato, again have I gambled 
away thy money, and again I beg thee, in thy great mercy, 
to forgive me.” 

“This is the second time I have forgiven thee,” said 
——. ‘*but the third time, I warn thee, thou shalt 
die.” 

Yet again the unfortunate man returned without the 
money he had collected for the Dato. 

‘*Oh, Dato,” he cried, throwing himself at the feet of 
his chief, ‘‘I have sinned again and taken thy money; 
mercy! mercy!” 

‘‘Cut him down,” said the Dato to one of his men-at- 
arms. The man offered no resistance, and was cut to 
pieces with one of the great knives of the natives. 

Another story which shows well the authority held by 
a Dato over his people is worth the telling. It seems that 
a blacksmith had been making love, in a quiet way, toa 
member of the harem of Dato Jokanine. Jokanine knew 
of this, and came to the man’s smithy one day. The 
smith was just finishing off a large barong. 

‘Let me see that knife,” said Jokanine. Then, run- 
ning his finger along the edge, he added, ‘‘ It seems sharp; 
may I try it?” 

**Certainly, Dato,” said the unsuspecting smith. With- 
out a second’s hesitation, Jokanine raised the knife and 
split the smith to the chin. The right a master has to 
kill his slave is therefore no stronger right than that ex- 
ercised by all the Datos and the Sultan over the life of 
every man in Sulu. 

Such well-authenticated stories as these show how 
lightly these people prize life. Indeed, if one freeman 
kills another, the murderer is brought before one of the 
Datos and fined $108 Mexican,or $54 gold. There is, how- 
ever, no fine for killing a slave. Slavery among the Sulus 
does not originate in difference of race or color; neither has 
it itsoriginin war. The slaves are of the same race as their 
masters, and are for the most part acquired in payment 
of past debts. Thus, if a man owes you a large sum of 
money, he may sell himself or his children to you, and 
thus cancel the debt. Girls are sold for hard cash, I 
believe, but it is not a common occurrence, nor one which 
takes place against the will of.the girl. If a slave runs 
away from his master and: returns to his original home, 
declaring that he positively refuses to serve the master 
any longer, the custom is for the family to get together 
and pay: the original’ debt, thus releasing the slave. Of 


course the slave is bound to work, but, as a rule, he onlv 
works when his master works, and as that is a matter of 
very infrequent occurrence, slavery in the Sulus cannot be 
called an arduous occupation. The slave eats and sleeps 
in the same house as his master; he is treated more like a 
retainer than asa slave. The children of Sulu slaves are 
also slaves, but they have especial privileges, and are con- 
sidered family retainers. It is considered a disgrace to 
sell one of these slaves. In fact, it is merely because we 
have no more accurate word to describe the condition 
that I use the word ‘‘slavery.” The status is really one 
between the serfdom of the Middle Ages and the peonage 
of Mexico. 1 remember seeing a very beautiful girl in 
the house of Dato Jokanine. The girl was born a slave, 
and has grown up as a member of the family; she was 
really very beautiful, as few Sulu women are—at least after 
they pass the age of sixteen (at thirty they are all hags). I 
asked the value of the girl, and was told no money would 
buy her; she was really » member of the family, and was 
treated so. Such cases, I am told, are the rule. 

The system of employing Chinese labor throughout 
the East is one much more iniquitous than Sulu slavery. 
All contracts for importation of Chinese labor to fill va- 
rious places in the East are made for three years. The 
man who hires this labor has to pay the expenses of the 
laborer from China. He also has to clothe his workmen 
when they arrive. For this expenditure he has a lien on 
the workmen for three years. That is to say, for three 
_— the Chinamen ure forced by law to work for him. 

f they fai] to work on particular days he fines them. In 
this way » skilful man can keep his Chinese laborers in 
his debt for three years; during that time they are prac- 
tically his slaves. He can hire them out if he pleases, 
but of course he has not the right to kill them. 

The Sultan —— a position among the Datos very 
similar to that held by a king in the days when feudal 
barons were at their strongest. While the Datos recog- 
nize the sovereignty of the Sultan, they are always at log- 
gerheads with him, and it is doubtful who, in case of a 
quarrel, would come out ahead. Dato Jokanine has al- 
ready fought the Sultan twice, and each time has defeated 
him; but the religious feeling which recognizes the Sul- 
tan as head of Islam in the Sulus prevented Jokanine 
from destroying him. Of late the Sultan has imported 
more rifles and a large store of ammunition, evidently 
preparing to maintain his sovereignty. As I write, 
word comes that General Bates has returned, after hav- 
ing obtained from the Sultan all the concessions de- 
sired by the United States. There can be little doubt 
that the Sultan was forced to make all of these conces- 
sions, in a great measure, by the failure of his Datos— 
especially Jokanine and Kalbi—to support him in his 
previous demands, We may expect before long, there- 
fore, that the Sultan will take measures to punish the two 
most powerful of all the Datos. If the United States 
does not interfere, the fight will be an interesting one. 

The Sulu Archipelago seems to have become the dump- 
ing-ground for the Oriental world. Here you find rene- 
gade Arabs; native Indian soldiers, for whom India has 
become too hot; even the Sudan, bad as it is, occasion- 
ally has a man so bad that he driftsto Sulu. Like a west- 
ern mining-camp of old, Sulu is full of adventure. A 
native is quick to draw his knife, just as an American 
desperado was to draw his revolver. The knives in their 
hands are very deadly weapons at close quarters, especial- 
ly the barong, whose weight—in some cases five pounds 
—combined with its excellent balance, makes it especially 
effective. I saw a man who had received fourteen wounds 
in a five minutes’ fight. Three of these wounds penetra- 


ted to the brain, and yet the doctor said the man would 
With fire-arms—as is usually the case among 
skilled. 


recover. 


Orientals—the Sulus are not Dato Jokanine 
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himself—supposed to be the most redoubted warrior of 
Sulu—had a quarrel with a hadji (one of those fortunates 
who have been to Mecca). They decided to settle the 
matter with rifles. The duel came off in an open field. 
After exchanging thirty-five shots, each man dodging 
about as he pleased, the hadji retreated, acknowledging 
himself beaten. But not a single bullet took effect. 

Notwithstanding the somewhat heterogeneous mixture 
of population in Sulu and their very primitive condition, 
the Moros have a manliness and independence of charac- 
ter not found among the Indians in the rest of the Philip- 
pines. When Dato Jokanine first called on General Bates, 
the latter expressed the hope that every difficulty might 
be settled in a peaceable manner. 

“If you wish that once, I wish it a thousand times,” 
answered the Dato. ‘‘ However,” he added, ‘' if the time 
ever comes when we cannot agree and settle things by 
reason, man to man, then let us fight it out.” 

‘*Tell him,” retorted the general, ‘‘ that when we fight, 
we fight to win.” 

Dato Jokanine is really, at bottom, our best friend in 
the Sulus; he has seen our soldiers in Jolo, he has seen 
our great guns on the Charleston, he has felt the throb of 
the arteries in the finger-tips of the great republic, and, 
like a wise though an untutored savage, he recognizes the 
futility of ever trying to fight with the United States. 
Other chiefs have been aboard the Charleston; big guns 
were fired for their benefit; one chief was allowed to pull 
the trigger of a Colt’s automatic; they took electric shocks 
with delight; they wondered how you could touch a but- 
ton and kindle a light at the mast-head; they stared at the 
mysterious box that produced wind. In no instance did 
they show fear, but they understood the great power back 
of these details—the power of civilization. 

‘* What,” asked one chief, ‘‘could an ignorant people 
like the Moros do against you?” 

And so, through the diplomacy and patience of General 
Bates, these Moro people have become our friends, and at 
the same time have granted us greater privileges than the 
Spaniards had—not least among these being the privilege 
of an American to buy land. It would be foolish to over- 
look the fact, however, that this treaty does not materi- 
ally touch the institutions of the country, at least two 
of which are contrary to our Constitution and laws—sla- 
very and polygamy. 

I have endeavored to show that slavery, as it exists in 
the Sulus, works little or no hardship to the native; that 
it is far removed from the conventional idea of sla- 
very, and really resembles only in name the status of 
our North-American negroes before the rebellion. More- 
over, any radical interference, on our part, with the exist- 
ing institutions of the Moros, would unite them against 
us. The method pursued by General Bates in his nego- 
tiations was the English one of playing off the local jea- 
lousies of different chiefs against each other, not treating 
only with the Sultan, but with all the leaders. This meth- 
od was possible because the interests involved in the Sul- 
tan’s case were selfish ones. The Datos knew this and 
sided with us, knowing that they would receive a regular, 
if small, allowance from the American government. 

The question of slavery is different. To touch more 
than lightly upon national institutions would be to strike 
at the very root of social life. General Bates showed ex- 
ceeding great tact in the clause of the treaty concerning 
slavery. Slaves may purchase their freedom for twenty 
dollars, Mexican money. Only slowly can slavery be 
eradicated from a country without doing great wrong to 
property - owners, and it is to be hoped that Congress, 
when it comes to act, will see the advisability of letting 
the present treaty stand as it is—at least for the present. 
Polygamy is an institution so connected with the Mo- 
hammedan religion that the clause of the treaty protect- 


ing the religion of the country practically protects polyg- 
amy. The Moros have generally several wives. They 
are of course limited by the Koran to four, and but few 
have the full number. Besides these wives they have 
innumerable concubines. If one of the concubines of the 
Sultan bears him a child, she immediately becomes his 
wife, provided, of course, that the number of his wives is 
not already complete. Divorce is common and simple. 
If a man no longer desires his wife, he divorces her, and 
she returns to her family. It is not considered a disgrace 
to be divorced. In spite of all these inequalities, the Sulu 
women are independent by nature and well treated. 

The following is a very characteristic instance of the 
sort of thing that happens in the matrimonial market of 
Sulu-land. A Chinaman bought a girl and took her in 
marriage. After several years of happy married life, 
along came a Moro, apparently possessing strong fasci- 
nations for the wife of the unfortunate ‘‘Chino.” The 
woman left her husband and went to live with her 
new-found lord. Very naturally the Chinaman com- 
plained, and sought redress in the American military 
court. It was an embarrassing question, but the court, 
with unsuspecting courage, tackled it. Considering that 
the Chinaman had bought the girl, married her, and lived 
with her, she was his lawful wife, according to the cus- 
toms of the country. The decree of the court, therefore, 
was that the woman was to live with her husband. But 
mau proposes and woman disposes: the wife absolutely 
refused to live with the Chino. The court was in a 
quandary; it could not keep a file of soldiers in the home 
of the Chino to see that the wife remained there; it did 
not wish to consider the matter as a criminal offence: it 
did the only thing it could with safety—it maintained a 
dignified silence. The Chino brought a new complaint, 
and, much to the disgust of the court, evidence showed 
that he was perfectly willing to be rid of his wife pro- 
vided the Moro paid the price he asked. The whole dif- 
ference then turned out to be a monetary one; and the 
judge, in just anger, ordered the plaintiff and defendant 
to settle the matter out of court. 

These two questions apply not only to the Mohamme- 
dans of the Sulu group, but also to those of Mindanao. 
They are therefore of the first importance among Philip- 
pine questions, and should be approached with the utmost 
caution. When asked what would be the effect of imme- 
diately abolishing slavery in the Sulus, Mr. Shuck—the 
one white man who knows the Moros—answered, 

“It would mean ruin to the islands, and every Moro 
would fight against it.” 

Slavery—as it exists among the Moros—can only be 
abolished gradually, by a judicious series of moves, such 
as the one made by Genenel Bates in the treaty just signed. 

Polygamy is even more deeply rooted in a Moro, and 
will disappear only when Islam has lost its hold over him. 

If the land of the Sulu group and Mindanao prove the 
land of promise that some hope—if American enterprise 
and capital gradually change the country from a jungle 
to a paradise of tobacco, bemp, and coffee plantations— 
then the Moro and his institutions will gradually be shoved 
out, succumbing, as our North-American Indian suc- 
cumbed, to the superior race. Until that time comes, by 
all means let the Moro live in peace; let his children chant 
the Koran and his wives weave rough cloth. Of growth 
he may be capable, but if you force him too hard he will 
struggle and fight against progress, and adopt our worst 
rather than our best qualities. Our civilization, good and 
bad as it is, is a process of gradual evoiution, and you 
cannot expect a wild race to change too suddenly. Our 
unwillingness to take the other man’s view has wrought 
trouble for us in Luzon, and the wise ones say, 

‘*Beware how you meddle with the institutions of the 
Moros of Sulu and Mindanao!” 
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THIS BUSY WORLD. By £. 8. Martin 


T was noted in the public prints some weeks ago that 
Mr. Godkin of the Hvening Post had bought lands 
and houses in New Haven, and the intention was 
imputed to him of going to that town to ive. It 
was then reported that he was about to retire from 
the management of the Heening Post, and that re- 
port has since been confirmed by the Post itself, which 
announced, on November 3, that he had severed his active 
connection with the paper, though he would continue to 
be an occasional contributor. It is an event of much 
moment in the newspaper annals of New York when Mr. 
Godkin retires. He has lived in this country most of the 
time for forty-three years, and for nearly forty years has 
been an editor’in New York. He established 7'he Nation 
in 1865, edited it for sixteen years, and carried it with him 
into the Keening Post in 1881. To have him formally re- 
tire from the labor of observation and comment is a good 
deal like having-the switch put out of commission and 
hung up on its nail. He has been faithful with us these 
niuany years, has brought remarkable ability and equip- 
ment to the consideration of our errors, and has seldom 
failed to reprove, rebuke, admonish, and at times to ex- 
coriate us, according to our several requirements and ap- 
purent deserts. His labors have been chiefly critical, and 
he has shown himself exceedingly well qualified for the 
critic’s office. No critic of contemporary politics and 
manners can hope to be as useful as he wants to be in his 
generation unless he can contrive to be read, and read by 
many of the very persons whom he prods. Mr. Godkin 
has always been read. His knowledge was too compre- 
hensive and accurate, his humor too acute, and his man- 
ner of expressing himself too engaging for even his ad- 
versaries to miss. Possibly the circulation of the Hvening 
Post has usually been somewhat select, but the readers it 
has had have been intelligent, and it has been very gener- 
ally and carefully read in newspaper offices. Some of 
the seed that it has sown has fallen on stony ground, but 
the birds of the air never got much of it. Most of it 
landed somewhere, and staid there, aud a good deal of 
it has sprouted and borne fruit. 

Mr. Godkin leaves behind him no personality as egre- 
gious and notable as his own in the newspaper offices in 
New York. There are still journals in New York which 
are controlled by the will of a single man, and in a way 
represent him. The J/erald represents Mr. Bennett; the 
World, Mr. Pulitzer; the Journal, Mr. Hearst. But none 
of these editors permeates and flavors his editorial page 
as Mr. Godkin has done. 

Here’s wishing that if he is to live in New Haven he 
may find that salubrious town to his taste. New York is 
a good place to work in, and the sentiment is rather preva- 
lent that it is a good place to get out of if one does not 
intend to work hard. Retirement to the classic shades of 
a university town is obviously attractive to a man whose 
interests are intellectual. If Mr. Godkin goes to New 
Haven, it may help to correct the impression that the 
only fit asylum for the mentals of New York is Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 


OME of the British officers and soldiers who were killed 

at Bunker Hill are supposed to have been buried in 
the Central Burying-Ground in Boston Common. The 
Victorian Club of Boston has*felt that their memory de- 
served more attention than it has heretofore received, and 
with the help of some prominent 
citizens of Boston it has got leave 
from the Mayor and the trustees 
of the burying-ground to put up 
a granite monument, inscribed 
‘‘In memory of the British offi- 
cers and soldiers, some of whom 
are here buried, who fell in the 
discharge of their military duties 
at the battle of Bunker Hill, 
June 17, 1775.” 

This polite attention to these 
valiant redcoats deceased can do 
no one any harm, and must be 
generally approved. It has been 
somewhat slow in coming, but 
there is solace in the demonstra- 
tion it affords that recognition 
may be long delayed and still 
arrive. Admiral Sampson is sta- 
tioned in Boston now. Let us 
hope that when this monument 
has been set up he will go and 
view it and take courage. He 
and the officers and men of the 
fieet that he commanded at San- 
tiago may not live to receive 
other recognition than such as is 
now accorded them by a discerning minority of their coun- 
trymen, but some day when the history of the Spanish war 
has been written, and is read not in the newspapers, but 
in seasoned books and official reports, the admiral and his 
captains and coadjutors will get their dues. 





EANWHILE the popular hero of Santiago continues 

to be Admiral Schley. Two post-offices have been 
named for him this month—one in Ohio, one in Missouri. 
A number of towns in Western and Southern States had 
already been named after him. He had a great reception 
on November 4 at Atlanta, and a loving-cup was given to 
him. A fund is apparently under way to buy him a 
house in Washington. The attention that was shown 
him in the Dewey parade in New York will be remem- 
bered. Except to the navy and the Navy Department 
and some students of naval operations, he is the sure- 
enough hero of Santiago. What the Navy Department 
thinks reappeared the other day in Captain Crownin- 
shicld’s report; what the navy thinks was disclosed anew 
at Trenton by the remarkable gathering of naval officers 
who went to see Admiral Sampson receive a sword from 
the State of New Jersey. Let us not over-exert ourselves, 
however, to feel regrets on Admiral Sampson’s account. 
He does not seem to be suffering, and Admiral Dewey, 
trying to shop in New York last week, was quoted as say- 
ing that “this being a hero has its drawbacks.” 


F it is true, as is reported from Paris, that the grave of 
Paul Jones has been found, we may have another edi- 
fying example of honor rendered tardily, but in good mea- 


sure at last. This new story from Paris, as the World 
gives it, is that Ambassador Porter has been looking about 
for three months past for 
Paul Jones’s grave, and 
that it has been found by 
a correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Times, un- 
der a small house in the 
rue cluses Martin. 
Jones was buried on Sep- 
tember 12, 1792, in the 
Cemetery for Foreign 
Protestants. His grave, 
it seems, was marked, and 
if it has really been 
found it should disciose, 
when opened, the admi- 
ral’s sword and other 
tokens of . his identity. 
Secretary. Hay is said to 
be interested inthe re- 
ported discovery, while 
Ambassador Porter has a 
record asa raiser of mon- 
uments to heroes deceased. We may expect, therefore, 
that if the admiral’s bones are identified, they will be 
sent to this country and reinterred with due pomp and 
proper ceremonies. It may be that they may be associ- 
ated in some way with the arch which it is proposed to 
erect in New York in honor of the navy. 





HATEVER Governor Roosevelt says or does in these 

days, there are sure to be carpers who find fault 
with it. Even his recent Thanksgiving proclamation has 
not escaped criticism.. ‘‘The State has been blessed with 
liberty and order,” says the Governor, and it is complain- 
ed that he fails to except the Women’s House of Refuge 
at Hudson. . ‘‘ Under Providence,” he says, ‘‘each man 
has been permitted to live his life and do his work as 
seemed best to him, provided only he in no wise interfered 
with the liberty and well-being of his fellow,” yet the 
City Club is after Colonel Gardiner, who hasn’t inter- 
fered much with the liberty of his fellows, and it says 
his best isn’t good enough. ‘‘ The people of this State are 
not merely New- Yorkers,” says the Governor, and critics, 
running to trivialities, demur at ‘*‘ New-Yorkers” as a 
word not of sufficient dignity for a Thanksgiving procla- 
mation. Again, when the Governor invites us to give 
thanks for ‘‘ the way in which this great people, in the first 
flush of its mighty manhood, is going forward to meet its 
destiny,” there are grumblers who insist that this year’s 
flush is not our first, and that, so far, it is a good deal of a 
bobtail flush, anyway. Luckily the Governor is too busy 
a man to bother much with such critics. 

Thanksgiving proclamations have been subjects of 
critical attention in this State before now.. Once there 
was a Governor who admitted in his proclamation that 
“the wisdom of man is a small light,” and the opposition 
newspapers tried hard to enjoy themselves at his cost. 
Governor Roosevelt is hardly in danger of erring in that 
particular direction. If he has a defect as a writer of 
religious documents (and Thanksgiving proclamations 
are, in a way, religious documents), it is a defect in meek- 
ness, since really he seems more inclined to be: thankful 
that we are a fine, strenuous lot of doers, who know how 
to take care of ourselves, than he is for any pains that 
Providence may have taken to steer us. But perhaps 
the President sufficiently expressed our obligations ‘to 
Providence in his proclamation. King David, one of the 
most strenuous and engaging men in history, had in his 
literary moments a fuller appreciation of meekness than 
our Governor has. ‘‘ The meek.” said he, ‘‘ will He guide 
in judgment: and the meek will He teach His way.” Meek- 
ness,rightly understood,is really of considerable effectual- 
ity even in this world. Sometimes it seems questionable 
whether, as the boys say, our Governor is ‘‘ on to it.” 


Taat peculiar Harvard institution, The Dickey, is under 
reproof again, for the performance of certain of its in- 
itiates, who gave an Indian dance in costume on the foot- 
ball-field the day the Harvard team played the Carlisle 
Indians. The exhibition is severely censured by persons 
interested in Harvard manners as being inconsiderate of 
the feelings of the visiting red men. ‘‘ The Dickey ” is 
understood to be a Sophomore secret society, but if the 
young gentlemen who 
manage it insist upon 
obtruding their ceremo- 
nies upon the public, the 
supposed secrecy of 
their organization will 
not save it from criti- 
cism. Their rites pre 
paratory to initiation 
apparently include a 
good deal of horse-play, 
which is doubtless 
harmless enough, when 
it is harmless. The 
trouble is that when 
on occasion it turns 
out to be not quite harmless, no one is responsible. Its 
doers of extraordinary deeds act under orders, regardless 
of seemliness or of consequences. The young persons of 
active inventive powers who issue the orders do not ap- 
pear. When there is a mishap serious enough to bring 
the instigators into sight, as there was the other day in 
the case of a secret society at Cornell, the pitiful answer 
is made, ‘‘ We didn’t know it was loaded,” and there is 
= for it but to accept that answer and close the in- 
cident, 





‘THE project for a university club at Harvard,which has 
languished for some years for lack of means, has been 
taken out of limbo by a gift of $150,000 from Major 
Henry Lee Higginson, that munificent benefactor of Har- 
vard who gave to the university the Soldiers’ Field. 
What has been wanted is a big club to which all mem- 
bers of the university would be eligible, and which should 
be a centre of the university’s social life. Major Hig- 
ginson’s gift will supply this want. The corporation 
will provide a site for the new club on land, close to the 
college yard, which is part of the estate given to Harvard 


by the late Henry C. Warren. The association which is 
to manage the club will build on this land, which is per- 
fectly suited to the purpose, and will pay ground-rent to 
the corporation. The club is to be a memorial of the Har- 
vard men who died in the war with Spain. 

There are a lot of clubs already at Cambridge which 
minister to the social propensities of the student popula- 
tion, but most of them are small, exclusive, and expensive. 
A few men belong to more clubs than they can use, and 
the great mass of the undergraduates belong to none at 
all. As things go now, not more than a quarter of the 
students have any common shelter where they can meet 
their. fellows for social purposes. The dues of the new 
club will be low—probably ten dollars a .year—and the 
intention is that its membership shall include every stu- 
dent who wants to join it.. Its course will be followed 
with great interest by every one who knows anything about 
Harvard’s social side. 


R. EDMONDS’S article, ‘‘ The South’s ‘All’s Well,’” 
which appeared in the WEEKLY for November 4, was 
marred by a typographical error. . The estimated amount 
of capital required to build enough new mills in the South 
to consume the present cotton crop is not $1,500,000, as 
the WEEKLY had it, but $1,500,000,000. 


7 island of Guam seems to have a realizing sense of 
its responsibilities as a source of news items for the 
American newspapers. We heard the other day that 
Governor Leary had had trouble with the friars on the 
island, and had banished 
all but one of them. More 
recent still is the report, 
brought to San Francisco 
by the transport Onzo, 
that Guam is very short 
of food, and that when 
the Ohio stopped there on 
September 12, the resi- 
dent American liberators, 
the foreigners, and the 
natives all clamored for 
such simple supplies as 
onions, potatoes, and 
flour, and wanted very 
much to buy stores from 
the Ohio's purser. He 
had none to spare for 
them, but has reported 
their wants. The Navy 
Department does not 
credit this story, and has reasons for believing that Guam 
is not short of supplies. 

American expansion seems not to have done Guam 
much good as yet. Our capture of the island was funny, 
but it must have seemed a poor joke to the unfortunate 
officials who were captured and carried off. Perhaps it is 
time that this peaceful island should cease to appeal so 
strongly to our sense of humor and began to appeal more 
to our consciences and our humanity. 


OOKER WASHINGTON’S report of the Tuskegee 

Institute is interesting and highly satisfactory. What 
the ingtitute does has come to be very well known, but 
readers cannot be too often reminded of what its needs 
are. Mr. Washington wants a new heating system, a wa- 
ter-works, a lighting system, $10,000 for the Industrial 
Department, $4000 for a hospital, $15,000 for a library, 
$5000 to rebuild a barn, $15,000 for a dormitory. He has 
now an endowment fund of $68,000; he wants to increase 
it to $500,000. There is a remarkable concurrence of 
opinion that the greatest and most effective work that is 
being done in behalf of the Southern negro, and conse- 
quently in behalf of the whole South, is being done at 

uskegee, 





T= trustees of the Hampton Institute are also making 
known the needs of their institution. As most people 
know it was the pioneer in the field that it now shares 
with Tuskegee. It educates Indians as well as negroes. 
Its deserts and usefulness are undisputed. It wants to 
add a million dollars to its endowment-fund. Its present 
endowment is $742,000. Its treasurer is George F. Pea- 
body, Esq., 27 Pine Street, New York. 


T is announced that the New York University has re- 

ceived an interesting collection of antiquities from 
Mexico, and that daily attend- 
ance of students at chapel 
has been made compulsory. 
Whether this somewhat out- 
of-date chapel regulation came 
to hand with the other an- 
tiquities does not appear. 
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Y the will of Catharine Jar- 
man, who died in 1882, the 
Yale Theological Seminary has 
just received $5000 to add to 
its funds for indigent students. 
It is rather an untimely wind- 
fall, since the sentiment is 
strong at Yale, in the Divinity 
School and elsewhere, that 
aid for indigent theological 
students is already too pro- 
fusely rendered, and that the 
funds already in hand for that purpose exceed the semi- 
nary’s needs. Twenty years ago,when Mrs. Jarman made 
her will, conditions and sentiments were different. 

Yale is having agitating experiences with her chapel 
exercises, which have taken a new departure since the 
election of a layman to be President of the university. 
The committee which now has the college prayers in 
charge has desired to ‘‘enrich the services,” and has 
tried the experiment of having responses chanted by 
the choir at morning prayers. But that practice seems to 
have gone against the grain of a few of the worshippers, 
who feel that it is somewhat too ritualistic for Yale, and 
it is likely to be dropped. The approved Congregational 
method of enrichiag services is to pass the plate, and pos- 
sibly the committee will test the popularity of that feature 
of public worship. 
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SCHOOLING HUNTERS FOR THE HORSE SHOW.—DRAWN BY FREDERIC REMINGTON. 





WrtH SworD AND CrRuCIFIX. By Edward S. Van Zile 


‘‘They’ll hold aloof, Monsieur le Comte, until their 
courage rises or a cloud obstructs the moon. "Tis best, I 
think, that we patrol our fort. You E reel. island to 


This story was begun September 9, 1899 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS .- 


Lonis de Sancerre, a noble of France, having killed a Spanish 
grandee in a duel for love, has come with de la Salle to try his for- 
tane in a new world. Atdead of night an old woman brings him a 
piece of bark, on which ix scratched the name of Julia de 4 quilar, for 
whom he has left his native land. Katonah, sister of Chatémuc, a 
trusted Indian guide, has become enamoured of him, De 1a Salle de- 
cides to aend de Sancerre, Chatémne, and Katonah to discover their 
midnight visitor, The story reverts to Seville,whence Don Rodrigo de 
Aquilar is sailing for the lands in America granted him by the Spanish 
King. He is accompanied by his danghter, Jalia, and his secretary, 
Juan Rodriquez. On the voyage the latter declares to Julia his love 
for her, and threatens mischief in case of refusal. The vessel is 
wrecked, Juan Rodriquez swims with Julia to the shore, and later 
sees from a distance two white-robed béings carry her away.... La 
Salle’s mission, to which have been added Henri de Tonti, the ex- 
plorer’s bosom friend, and Zenobe Membré, a Franciscan friar, reaches 
the “ Children of the Sun,” as the natives style themselves, and is hos- 
pitably received. De Sancerre defeats Cabanacte, grandson of Noco, 
the iuterpreter of the natives, in a foot-race. Noco informa him 
that Coyocop, a mysterious being discovered on the sea-shore by the 
natives, and whom they have deitied, is the author of the message re- 
ceived by him. Chatémuc is tortured to death for attempting to ex- 
tinguish the sacred fire. Merbré and Katonah escape in disguise, 
De Sancerre discovers that Coyocop is really Julia de Aquilar. Ka- 
tonah returns with a note fron de la Salle. De Sancerre, Jnlia, and 
Noco escape to the woods. Noco dies, and Katonah and Cabanacte 
wed. De Sancerre and Julia reach the Mississippi after a brush with 
the natives. They discover the body of Jaan Rodriquez, dead of 
starvation, and de Sancerre takes from it the Spanish king's grant of 
lands to Julia's father. He meets Jacques Barbier, coureur des bois, a 

ceserter from La Salie’s party. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
IN WITICH DE SANCERRE’S ISLAND IS BESIEGED. 


4: ARDIEU, Monsieur le Comte, I'll ne’er forget 
the scene!” remarked Jacques Barbier, puffing 
his pipe and lazily watching the smoke as the 
evening breeze tore it into shreds. Nearly a 
month had passed since the coureur des bois, 
With a wild turkey, had helped to make a sin- 

gle shot from de Sancerre’s musket worth its expenditure 

of powder and ball. During that period Jacques Barbier, 
obedient, docile, knowing every secret of the woods and 
waters, had been a source of never-ending comfort to the 

French count. With a tactfulness which he would have 

been incompetent to employ a yeur before this crisis, de 

Sancerre had attached the Canadian youth to his fortunes 

without arousing .the restless, reckless spirit of revolt 

which made a voureur des bois, in those wild times, an un- 
reliable ally and a mutinous subordinate. 

There were, however, other things besides de Sancerre’s 
diplomacy which had tended to keep Jacques Barbier con- 
tented with his lot forthe time being. ‘The necessity for 
obtaining food without betraying their hiding-place to 
savage men hot upon their trail had taxed the Canadian’s 
ingenuity and had aroused his pride as a woodsman, He 
had listened with close attention to de Sancerre’s tale, and 
had agreed with Dofin Julia that the sun- worshippers 
would not abandon the quest of their goddess while 
their resources for her pursuit held out. By Barbier’s 
advice and assistance de Sancerre had erected two small 
huts upon an iasignificant island in the western branch of 
the great river's: mouth, and here they had passed several 
wecks in peace and plenty—weeks which had restored 
brillianey to Dofia Julia’s eyes and color to her cheeks and 
lips, while they had revived her champion’s spirits, and 
had brought back ligutness to his step and gayety to his 
ready smile. 

Their retreat had not been invaded by the degenerate 
savages along the river-banks. Now and then they would 
catch a glimpse upon the river of a distant canoe, in which 
copper-colored sportsmen were attempting to lure the ugly 
catfish from the muddy waters of the turgid stream; and 
once, far to the northward, they observed a war-canoe 
putting out from the eastern shore, and urged up stream 
by paddles which glistened in the sunlight. 

Once in a while Jacques Barbier would return from the 
forest, laden with game-birds, to tell a highly colored story 
of red men, whose keen eyes he had avoided through the 
potency of his marvellous woodcraft. But the month of 
June, known to the sun-worshippers as the moon of water- 
melons, had reached a tipe age, and the island's refugees 
found themselves well housed, well fed, and free, so far as 
they could observe, from the machinations of cruel foes. 
Sanguine by temperament, and easily influenced by his 
environment, de Sancerre gad put himself in opposition 
to the belief held by Dofia Julia and Jacques Barbier, 
that the sun-priests and their tools would descend to the 
Gulf, by land or water, in search of Coyocop. He hed 
eliminated from his mind the thought of peril at his back, 
and had turned his face toward the sea, thinking only of 
succor from a passing ship. 

It was with the hope that European sailors would come 
to them from the Gulf that de Sancerre had fastened a 
piece of white canvas, which he had found among the 
déhris of de la Salle’s encampment, to the top of the 
King’s Column.- From where he sat at twilight, in front 
of the rude hut occupied by Jacques Barbier and himself, 
de Sancerre could look across the narrow streak of water 
between his island and the mainland and see his signal 
of distress flapping lazily in the evening breeze. Now 
and then the bright, restless eyes of the coureur des bois 
would rest protestingiy upon the white flag. To his 
mind, the rag was more likely to bring upon them ene- 
mies from the woods than friends from the lonely sea. 
Jacques Barbier hated the ocean with an intensity only 
equalled by the fervor of his love for the forest wilds, 

On the evening to which reference is now made the 
coureur des bois had grown unwontedly loquacious, as he 
smoked his evening pipe, and glanced alternately at Dofia 
Julia and de Sancerre, who, hand clasped in hand, lis- 
tened to the usually taciturn Canadian’s account of the 
ceremonies attending the erection of the King’s Column 
and the Cross of Christ, 

‘* Pardieu, Monsieur le Comte, I'll ne'er forget the 
scene! We—that is, your countrymen and mine—were 
mustered under arms, while behind us stood the Mohicans 
and Abenakis, with the squaws and pappooses whom they 
had brought with them to make trouble for us all. Pére 


Membré, in full canonicals, looking like a saint just come 
to earth from paradise, intoned a Latin chant. Then we 
all raised Our Voices and sang "a hymn: ~~~ oa 


*The banners of Heaven’s King advance, 
The mystery. of the Cross shines forth.’ 


The Mohicans and Abenakis grunted with excitement and 
the pappooses yelled. ‘ Vive le Roi /’ we shouted, to drown 
their clatter, and then your captain—may the devil fly 
away with his surly tongue!—raised his voice and claimed 
for the King of France and Navarre ion of ‘this 
country of Louisiana’—with the right to put a tax upon 
every pelt which we poor trappers take. _ Gar! it is no 


wonder, Monsieur Je Comte, that we who risk our lives_ 


within the woods should feel small reverence for a King 
so far away, whose harsh enactments have made us out- 
Jaws in the land where we were born. Mayliap, monsicur, 
you have good cause to love the King of France!. In 
that you differ from Jucques Barbier.” 

Dofia Jitlia felt de Sancerre’s hand grow cold in hers, 
and heard him mutter something beneath his breath, the 
burden of-which she did not catch. The truth was that 
the random shot of the cowreur des bois had touched the 
French count in a sensitive spot. 

“In good sooth,” murmured de Sancerre to himself, 
‘*his tongue has cut me deep! What cause have I to | 
the King of France? I knelt in homage at his column 
there, but methinks my Knee and not my heart paid trib- 
ute to fe Grand Monarque! Somehow this mighty wil- 
derness makes rebels of usall! Ma foi, Jacques Barbicr,” 
he cried, aloud, *‘ whatds it that you see?” . 

The coureur des bois had sprung to his feet and was 
sweeping the shore of the mainland with a quick, pier- 
cing glance which cut through the darkness, which the 
moon, soon to show itself in the east, had not yet over- 
come. 

‘‘Request the Princess”—the title by which Jacques 
Barbier designated Dofia Julia de Aquilar—‘' request the 
Princess, Monsieur le Comte, to retire to her hut for the 
night! There are men stirring upon the further bank who 
are neither Quinipissas nor Tangibaos. I fear, monsicur, 
that you have underrated the persistence of your foes who 
make the sun their god. Unless I never knew the woods, 
there are statwart strangers in the bushes over there. Go 
you, monsieur, and watch the river, while I keep an eye 
upon this bank. Gar! ‘twill be a pet fight, Monsieur 
le Comte! Your hand is steady? Bien he moon will 
soovu be up. Keep close to earth wlien you have reached 
the river!” ; 

‘“* Ma foi, Jacques Barbier, I like the way you talk!” 
whispered de Suancerre. _ *‘ But, tell me, we're short of 
bullets, are we not?” 

‘‘Humph!” grunted the Canadian, gruffly. ‘“ We've 
none to waste upon the waters or the trees, Monsieur le 
Comte! Bear that in-mind.” 

‘*Tell_ me, sefior,” exclaimed Dofia Julia, to whom 
Jacques Barbier’s French patois was an unmeaning jum- 
ble of more or less unrecognizable words when he spoke 
rapidly—‘*tell me, sefior, has he seen the sun-priests on 
yonder shore?” Her hand was like a piece of ice in his 
clasp, as de Sancerre led the girl toward the hut. 

“T hardly know, ma chére,” answered her lover, frank- 
ly. ‘There are men stirring upon the bank, but I cannot 
believe that they_»re from the Ons of the Sun. Butif 
they are, my sweetheart, there are those among them who 
will never look upon their baked mud homesagain! ‘Tis 
strange how a fat larder restores‘the tighting spirit to a 
man. A month ago my stomach loathed a battle. At 
that time all it wanted was a bird. To-night, if you 
were far away, sefiora, I'd take rare pleasure in doing 
moon-tricks when the moon is full. And so adieu, my 
sweetheart,” he whispered, pressing his lips to hers ere 
she bent down to enter her rude cabin. ‘* When you hear 
my musket speck, you'll know an enemy of yours has 
need of prayer.” 

It was not long after this that de Sancerre made good 
his boast, although Jacques Barbier began the battle of 
the night. The French count had dragged his musket 
and his crouching body through the ong grass toward the 
eastern shore of the small island, and had taken one sweep- 
ing glance at the river, over which at that instant the risen 
moon had thrown-a flood of silvery light, when behind 
him he heard the roar of the Canadian’s deadly gun. But 
de Sancerre had no time to think of his faithful ally at 
that critical moment. Almost upon a line with the islund, 
and coming straight toward it, two heavily manned war- 
canoes of the sun-worshippers rose and fell upon the 
moon-kissed flood. The iraminence of his peril acted upon 
de Sancerre like a draught of rich old wine. : 

“What reckless fools these be!” he exclaimed, taking 
careful aim at the nearest canoe, now within a hundred 
yards of his _grass-grown shooting-box, ‘Be faithful,’ 
ma petite! The time has come again!” 

The thunder of de Sancerre’s gun chased the echoes 
from the musket of the cowreur des bois across the glimmer- 
ing flood. c 

** Ma foi!” muttered de Sancerre. ‘Saint Maturin is 
wide awake to-night! . That bullet did its work.” 

Reloading his musket with all possible speed, the 
Frenchman, with a grim smile upon his face, drew a bead 
upon ihe second canoe, which had now forged ahead of 
the boat-load upon whith de Sancerre’s fatal shot had ex- 
ercised a demoralizing effect. Meanwhile Jacques Bar- 
bier'’s gun had spoken twice, for he had learned to reload 
his weapon with a celerity only acquired after years of 
practice. 

** Steady now, ma petite,” muttered de Sancerre. ‘ You 
have a record to maintain. Adieu, monsieur /” 

A paddle and its dusky wielder fell into the black and 
white flood, and a moment later the two canoes had re- 
treated to mid-stream. 

**Gar! you shoot well, Monsieur le Comte!” exclaimed 
Jacques Barbier, creeping to de Sancerre’s side. ‘If our 
bullets could have children, we could hold this island for 
a year! There is no danger from the forest for a time; 
and, I think, those boats will not come near us for an hour at 
least. These be the demons from your City of the Sun?” 

‘There is no doubt about it!” exclaimed de Sancerre. 
‘Tt must amaze them to meet so much moon-magic, al- 
though the-moon is full. What think you, Jacques, will 
be their next attempt?” 


the right. I'll meet you half-way round, and then return. 
Unless our bullets fly away too fast, there is no danger— 
for this night at least.” Rar 

“Think you, Jacques Barbier, they saw the maiden— 
Coyevop?” 

“Gar! ‘tis certain, is it not? Their bold attack by bont 
and shore was not the outcome of a clumsy chance. “They 
knew that she was here, and thought that you could not 
defend the island on both sides. t this is not the time 
for talk, monsieur. Marchons /” 

An hour passed by, and the island’s sentinels could find 
neither upon Jand nor stream sure proof that the sun- 
See meditated av immediate renewal of their at- 
tack. 

‘Tell me, sefiora,” cried de Sancerre, abandoning his 
patrol for a time to have speech with Dofia Julia—* tel] 
me what it means! They. found two guns awaiting them 
instead of. one. Bunt they have come in force by wood 
— stream. They have no skill in war, if this is al) their 

g _— 

“ Be patient, sefior; they will come again,” remarked 
the Spanish maiden, unconsciously suggesting by her 
words the influence which de Sancerre’s mind held over 
hers. ‘They have concealed themselves, to talk of many 
things which worry them.” : 

** Par exemple?” exclaimed de Sancerre, thrusting his 
hand through the opening to her hut to clasp bers. 

‘They know that I am here.” 

“You feel sure of that?” 

“Yes. But they will not return to-night—for al} night 
long the mvon will shine.” . 

** Pardieu! 1 do not follow you, sefiora.” 

“Tis clear to me,” said the girl, firmly. ‘ Somehow I 
seem to read their minds, as if the saints Were speaking to 
my soul. They fear that your white witchery, when the 
moon is full, is more fatal than they had dreamed. They 
will await the rising of their god, the sun, before they try 
to capture me again. Be convineed of this: they will at- 
tack you, sefior, just at dawn. I know their hearts and 
habits well enough to feel assured that what I say is true. 
They are not cowards, but they dread the magic of your 
deadly guns.” 

** But listen, sefiora. I fought them in the sunlight 
once before. They know that ma petite can kill by day,” 
argued de Sancerre, hoping against hope that, for the sake 
of their scanty store of bullets, the girl was right. 

‘* Believe me, sefior, that I read their evil minds. They 
think their goa, the sun, more powerful at dawn than 
later in the day. The Great Spirit; so the sun-priests say, 
is not unlike a man, and takes a long siesta at high noon. 
They have atiacked you now at noon and in the nigit. 
They will not tempt your wizard gun again until their 
shining god is wide awake.” 

“ Ma foi, ma chére, your woman’s wit has wrought a 
miracle, I think!” exclaimed de Sancerre. ‘‘ ] owe an altar 
somewhiere far from hence if what you say is true. And 
so I'll leave you, sweetheart, for a time. I must have 
speech with Barbier.” 

‘* Welcome, monsieur, cried the coureur des bois, as the 
Count approached him from behind: ‘' I’ve watched the 
shore uptil my eyes are hot, and cannot see a sign of liv- 
ing thing. The river and the woods suggest that we were 
scared by ghosts.” 

** Nay, Jueques, you'll find our foes were made of flesh 
and blood! They will return in force at dawn!” exclaimed 
de Sancerre, throwing himself upon the long grass at Bar- 
bier’s side. 

The coureur des bois glanced at the ragged, white-faced 
patrician at his side with a satirical gleam in his restless 
eyes. 

**You’ve learned your woodcraft with great celerity, 
Monsieur le Comte,” he exclaimed, sarcastically. ‘* May- 
~~ the saints have told you what would come to us.” 

e Sancerre smiled coldly. ‘*’Tis neither woodcraft 
nor the saints to whom I owe my thanks, Jacques Bar- 
bier,” he remarked, quietly. ‘I am a seer and prophet 
throngh the goddess Coyocop. And now, young man, 
T'll let you watch awhile, and get a wink of sleep. I'll 
need a steady hand at dawn. Arouse me in an hour, and 
I will take my turn at watching peaceful scenés. Good- 
night, Jacques Barbier. Bear this in mind: We'll have 
to fight an army when the sun comes up.” 

A moment Jnter de Sancerre Jay outstretched beneath 
the moon in dreamless sleep, while the coureur des bois, 
pacing restlessly the little island, nursed his wounded 
pride, and wondered if the morning would teach him 
something new. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


IN WHICH THE GREAT SPIRIT COMES FROM THE SEA 
TO RECLAIM COYOCOP. 


OYOCOP’S prediction was fulfilled at dawn. The 
year which Bona Julia de Aquilar had passed in the 
City of the Sun had enabled her to read aright the minds 
of the sun-worshippers after their moonlit attack upon de 
Sancerre’s island had been repulsed. They had awaited 
the coming of their gleaming god, and had been rewarded 
by a sunrise whose splendor should have filled their child- 
ish souls with love and peace. 

‘**Gar!” exclaimed Barbier, as he raised his gun to his 
shoulder. ‘‘Service with de la Salle was hard, but ’twas 
easier than death. But then, ’tis time for me to die! 
When a wandering outcast from the court of France 
comes here to tell me what will happen in the woods—and, 
pardieu, he told me true—there’s nothing left in life for 
poor Jacques Barbier!” 

A few moments before the cowreur des bois had elevated 
his musket, to begin a battle against overwhelming odds, 
de Sancerre had said farewell to a heavy-eyed, pale-linped 
maiden, who had spent the night in prayer, fearful of the 
peril which the dawn would bring to a brave knight-er- 
rant who had grown dearer to her loving heart with every 
day that had passed. Well Dojia Julia knew that cap- 
tivity, not death, would be her lot should the sun-worship- 
pers reach the island, but that they would grant mercy to 
de Sancerre she had no hope. The thought of life with- 
out the man whose love had come to her as the rarest gift 
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“HE FELT A LIGHT HAND UPON HIS ARM, AND GAZED DOWN INTO THE 


which Heaven could bestow was a horror which drove the 
color from her face and robbed her voice of everything 
save sobs. 2. 

‘‘Remembér, sweetheart, if the worst should come to 
me,” said de Sancerre, with forced calmness, bending 
down to press his cold lips to her trembling hand, *‘ that 
your brave, earnest heart has taught me how to live and 
how to die. Pray to the Virgiu, who holds you in her 
care, to keep me always worthy of your love, though 
death should come between us for a time. Adieu, ma 
chére! God grant ’tis au revoir /” 

The girl clung to his hand, wet with her tears, and 
strove in vain to speak, to put into halting words the love 
and despair which filled her soul. For an instant her 


white face looked up at him from the entrance to the hut, ° 


and de Sancerre bent forward and kissed her hot, dry 
lips. 

A moment later he had crawled through the tall grass 
toward the eastern shore of the island, and lay watching, 
once again, the two war-canoes of the black-haired, black- 
eyed, black-hearted savages, who had turned from their 
adoration of the sun to begin anew their devil’s work. 
Suddenly a shower of feathered, reed- made arrows 
whizzed above the gleaming waves, deadly from the 
speed with which long acacia bows endowed them. 

‘* Ma foi, the sun-wasps begin to sting!” exclaimed de 
Sancerre. At that instant he heard Jacques Barbier's 
gun, warning the sun-worshippers’ land-force not to launch 
a canoe from the shore nearest to the island. 

The Count and the Canadian, an hour before sunrise, 
had divided the store of bullets which remained to them, 
and had found that only a dozen shots from each musket 
stood between them and certain death. 

‘‘T know how a miser feels as he counts his gold,” 
soliloquized de Sancerre, as he aimed his gun at the canoe 
from which a broadside of arrows had been launched at 
his coigne of vantage. ‘*Here goes number one, ma pe- 
tite! There are only eleven more to defend a Count of 
Languedoc from the life to come! Bon. matin, mon- 
steur | 

To de Sancerre’s chagrin and dismay, the brawny 
brown paddler at whom he had aimed his musket had de- 
fied moon-magic at the dawn of day. The Count’s pre- 
cious bullet had done no harm to the oncoming canoe 
nor to the war party which it held. Cold with the hor- 
rid possibilities opened up by his indifferent marksman- 
ship, de Sancerre, with hands which trembled annoyingly, 
attempted to reload his gun in time to prevent the immi- 
nent landing of the howling bowmen. That this shot 
would have come too late the speed of the canoe made 
evident, when a crash, almost at his very ear, nearly 
deafened the astonished Frenchman for atime. Jacques 
Barbier, having checked momentarily by his marvellous 
skill with his musket the attack from the maiuland, had 


come to de Sancerre’s defence in the nick of time. But 
the coureur des bois paid dearly forthe support that he had 
given to the unnerved Frenchman. Atarrow, shot by « 
dusky warrior more daring than ‘his? companions, had 
made answer to Jacques Barbier’s fatal bullet, and had 
entered the Cauadian’s breust just below his dangling to- 
bacco-pipe. 

‘** Mother Mary, that is enough!” groaned the coureur 
des bois, writhing upon the tousled grass by his horrified 
comrade’s side. ‘* Courage, Monsieur’ le Comte! Let 
them have your charge! [ have just life enough left to 
load my gua again, Wait! Your hand trembles! Bien / 
Fire!” 

De Sancerre’s musket roared once again, and his bullet 
found its way to the heart of a foe. 

‘*Take my gun, monsieur,” gasped Barbier. ‘‘I made 
shift to load it—but, gar! this is death! Ugh!” 

A hero at the end of his short, wild life, the coureur des 
bois lay dead upon the shore. 

At that instant the waters of the Gulf and the river's 
mouth vibrated with the thunder of an explosion which, 
to the ears of the startled sun-worshippers upon the main- 
land and in the crowded war-boats, sounded like moon- 
magic gone mad with victory. 

* Nom de Dieu! it is the cannon of a ship, or my ears are 
haunted by Jacques Barbier’s gun!” exclaimed de San- 
cerre, eying the retreating canoes.as he stealthily raised 
his head above the underbrush and then cast a searching 
glance toward the sun-kissed sea. ~To his amazement and 
joy, his gaze rested.upon a clumsy carack, loaded deep, 
coming to anchor not half a mile below the island upon 
which he stood. A puff of smoke arose from the great 
ship’s bow at that moment, and again the astonished 
woods and waters reverberated with an uproar new to 
the ears of a hundred terrified warriors, who had come 
forth to recover a goddess, and had been met with the 
awful chiding of the Great Spirit, who had sent a mighty 
vessel, larger than’ their wildest dreams had known, to 
carry Coyocop back again to God. 

With his heart throbbing with many varied emotions, 
de Sancerre had reluctantly turned his gratefn! eyes from 
the sea, no longer a lonely, cruel waste of tossiug waves, 
toward the forest to the westward, into which the land- 
forces of the disorganized sun-worshippers were scurry- 
ing in mad fear of an avenging deity, when he felt a light 
hand upon his arm, and turning quickly, gazed down into 
the dark, glowing eyes of a maiden whose trust. in the 
saints had not been betrayed. 

**In the hut I knelt in prayer,” whispered: Dofia Julia, 
from whose face shone the light of a soul that had known 
deep sorrow and great joy, ‘‘when I heard my father’s 
voice telling me that help was near. Oh, sefior, the won- 
der of it all!” 

“It looks to me a miracle indeed!” excluimed de San- 





DARK EYES OF THE MAIDEN.” 


cerre. ‘‘ There seemed to be no hope when Barbier was 
hit. He died, sefiora, the death of a true man.” 

Hand in hand, they stood for a time gazing down at the 
brave, liberty-loving runner of the woods, whose clean-cut, 
handsome face had kept its firm, symmetrical outlines 
through the agony of sudden death. 

**Give me back again my dagger, sweetheart,” said de 
Sancerre, turning sadly away from a grim picture of 
manly vigor cut down in its youthful prime. ‘I did 
Jacques Barbier a crael wrong! He was too brave a mau 
to do a coward’s deed!” 

‘They're manning a boat to come to us!” exclaimed the 
Frenchman a moment later, as he and Dofin Julia turned 
again to gaze ut the great carack rising and falling upon 
the early morning tide. ‘‘It‘is a Spanish vessel, sweet- 
heart!” 

* Si. sefior. There is no doubt of that!. I cannot read 
the flung she flies, but ‘tis some Spanish merchautman 
bound west for Mexico.” 

De Sancerre slipped an arm, covered with velvet rags, 
around the slender waist of the gir), whose sweet face bad 
gained new beauty from the mighty miracle which the 
saints had wrought in ber behalf. 

**They beard our guns ut dawn across the sea, and saw 
my canvas flapping in the breeze,” he said, musingly. 
“At last, by chance, the King of France has done me a 
good turn! He owed me one, sefiora, My sword has 
served him well, but when it made 2 slip, which love it- 
self forgave, he turned his face away, aud icft me, sweet- 
heart, with no land to call my own!” 

Dofia Julia looked up at her lover with a bright smile 
upon her curving lips, and her eloquent eyes told of a joy- 
ful heart, as she said: 

“If so my countrymen in yonder boat are kind enough 
to take us, sefior, to the west, we'll find a province which 
belongs to me. If you will deign to make my realm the 
land of your adoption, I pledge my word to be a zracions 

ueen,” . 

Falling to one knee, with the airy grace of a courtier who 
had never kuown the manners of the woods and wilds, 
de Sancerre pressed the girl’s hanyl to his smiling lips. 

‘‘ Here, within sight of a column bearing the arms of 
France and Navarre,” he cried, gayly, ‘1 forswear all al 
legiance to other kings than Love, and hereby pledge my 
life and heart aud sword to the service of my queen, whose 
hand I kiss!” ; 

The salt breeze from-the playful sea, smiling beneath 
the bright June suf, brought to their ears at that moment 
the sound of a small boat scraping upon the beach, and the 
rumble of oars clattering against dry wood. And at the 
base of the Cross of Christ lay a newly made grave, within 
which slept the body of a youth who had loved God's 
world and hated the tyranny of men. 

THE END. 
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ALTGELD ON THE DEMOCRATIC POLICY 


BY HENRY LOOMIS NELSON 


HE results of the State elections are now known. 

Four of these are important and illuminating, 

as serving to indicate the present strength of cer- 

tain well-defined movements that are hostile to 

the Republican party. Perhaps Kentucky can- 

not be accurately included with the other four 
in an examination of these movements, for the contest of 
the anti-Democrats there has been purely one against the 
Goebel machine and Goebel’s personality. The success of 
Taylor and the remainder of the Republican State ticket 
will not be counted as indicative of the position of Ken- 
tucky on national issues, for the men who voted for John 
Young Brown, and thousands of Democrats who voted di- 
rectly for the Republican candidates, will not, if they remain 
of their present minds, vote for any Republican candidate 
for President, while it seems to be absolutely inconceiva- 
“ble that any event is probable that will induce them to cast 
their votes for Mr. McKinley. In Ohio, also, there are 
personal considerations to be reckoned with, some of 
which are mainly local, but which affect Mr. McKinley, 
and are likely to have an important bearing on next year’s 
national campaign; but there are others which will not 
count in any other year than that of a State campaign. 
The movement which I am about to describe, however, is 
strongly in evidence in Kentucky and Ohio, as it is in II- 
linois, and L have found it existent in Massachusetts, espe- 
cially in Boston. What I am about to write is not pre- 
sented for the purpose of sounding a note of alarm, 
but I write it as part of the current history of politics, 
and [ may add that the results of my own observations 
have been those of many others who have had opportuuni- 
ties identical with, or even better than those I have had, 
and who, like myself, supported and voted for Mr. McKin- 
ley in 1896 What the elections in these States have 
shown is that a very large number of the gold Democrats 
have definitely turned their backs upon the Republican 
party; that some of them are prepared to vote even for 
Bryan; that others will not vote at all if the choice be be- 
tween Bryan and silver on the one side and McKinley 
and imperialism on the other; and that the Chicago-plat- 
form Democrats are making ready to help back to the old 
association the men who were so violently opposed to 
Bryan three years ago, and whose opposition invited such 
fierce denunciation, and apparently implacable hatred, that 
it seemed as though reconciliation between the two so- 
called wings of the Democratic party was wellnigh im- 
possible. 

The other two States from whose elections something 
informing is to be gathered are. Nebraska and Maryland, 
the results there, as I shall try to show later, having a 
strong beariug upon the fortunes of Mr. Bryan. 


A TALK WITH EX-GOVERNOR ALTGELD 
Before describing the Democratic movement towards 
union, if not harmony, I shall give the substance of a con- 
versation I had with ex-Governor Altgeld in Chicago. It 
will not do to underrate this leader of the Chicago-plat- 
form Democrats. He is not the strong man physically 
that he once was, and it may be that he will not be able 
again to take an active part in campaigus, but he is iutel- 
lectually head and shoulders above all the other Bryan 
and free-silver leaders. The men who nominated Bryan, 
and also are to control the next Democratic convention— 
unless the bosses of the stripe of Croker, Goebel, and Mc- 
Lean control it—will always listen respectfully to the ad- 
vice of Altgeld. He will remain the man upon whom they 
must depend if they are ever to attempt to meet the argu- 
ments of the strong men of the Republican party. Per- 
haps even if the bosses and their machines capture the 
convention and defeat Bryan, in the interest of Gorman or 
McLean, or some candidate of that kind, Altgeld will never- 
theless remain the brains of the new Democracy. He is 
not much of a force to be reckoned with in that event, 
however, for his heart will not be in the contest. What- 
ever else he may be, he is not in sympathy with the Dem- 
ocratic machines of our great municipalities. He is strong 
as a leader of the kind of movement which made Bryan 
the candidate, and which concocted the Chicago platform, 
because he professes to stand as the ideal man of the peo- 
ple. He is no more an old-time Democrat than Bryan is. 
He is a socialist, and therefore a believer in paternalism. 
Unlike the old Democrats, he does not want the govern- 
ment to keep its bands off the individual. He wants the 
government to extend its aiding hand over all industrial 
life. He has been denounced as an anarchist, but he is the 
exact opposite. If his political philosophy were adopted, the 
power of the government would be enormously increased, 
and its jurisdiction vastly extended. He has, therefore, that 
kind of principle, or entertains that kind of theory, which 
finds acceptance with a good many hundreds of thousands 
of Americans, and he has a power of presenting his views 
so that they are attractive tothe doubting and reassurin 
to the converted. Moreover, he is a skilful politician, aod 
is adroit in uniting issues for the purpose of getting as 
many votes as possible behind his ticket, although the 
united body may be composed of several discordant ele- 
ments. Whether he takes an active part in the next Dem- 
ocratic convention or not, bis advice will be poteutial, and 
will be followed unless Bryan himself fails to agree with 
him—Bryan not being a subservient person, as was plain- 
ly shown 7 his refusal to follow Altgeld’s advice that he 
stay out of Kentucky and decline to take part in the 
factional contest between silver Democrats—a contest that 
has been greatly stimulated by the gold Democrats. 

‘There had been several signs that the silver issue was a 
burden on the hands of its inventors, and I was desirous of 
discovering, if possible, how much significance to attach 
to them. Bryan was non-communicative, and, besides, 
he was in the hands of his ever-smiling brethren, Goebel 
und McLean. Therefore Altgeld was the only man to 
talk to. I found him not at all inclined to make light of 
the silver issue. Unless I am greatly mistaken, he is sin- 
cerely convinced that cheap and abundant money will be 
of great benefit to the farmers and laborers of the country. 
He at least talks the lingo of that faith much more adroit- 
jy than any of his associates. Moreover, he believes that 
the great vote which Bryan received in 1896 represented 
accurately the strength of the free-coinage movement. 
He cannot be convinced that the free-silver men had 
as allies the discontented who had no interest what- 


ever in silver or in any other economic question, but 
who voted for Bryan instead of McKinley because they 
were out of a job. He cannot be convinced, either, 
that Bryau received thousands of votes from Demo- 
crats who not only deny the silver faith, but who be- 
lieve that the standard of value should be gold, and gold 
alone, but who voted for Bryan because he was the regu- 
lar candidate of their party, and because their chief pride 
is in their own “regularity.” No; here were 6,500,000 
of votes for a candidate who believed in free silver, and 


therefore the 6,500,000 voters were all free-silver men. | 


The reasoning is far from sound. The observation on 
which it is based is far from accurate, but it will be po- 
tent to keep the free-silver plank iu the next Democratic 
national platform. 


SILVER ISSUE TO BE SUBORDINATED 

It is clear, however, that silver will not be the important 
issue of the campaign if the’ Democrats can help it. It is 
difficult to see, perhaps, how the issue can be made sub- 
ordinate, for it is the only issue concerning which Bryan 
can be taken seriously. But Mr. Altgeld says that issues 
are not made by the politicians, but by the peuple, and 
that candidates and party orators and newspapers must 
discuss the questions in which the people are interested. 
He points out that this is shown to be true in every mod- 
ern campaign. In some parts of this country the stump- 
speaker naturally talks about the tariff; in other parts, 
about the labor questions; in others, about silver; in oth- 
ers, about ‘“‘ government by injunction.” He argues that 
next year the talk will be about imperialism, and next in 
importance will be the trust question. This arrangement 
of issues puts the silver issue at least third, and it may be 
that it will not be heard of except as it will be talked 
about by the Republican orators, who will naturally insist 
that Bryanism means cheap money and nothing else. It 
was clear from Mr. Altgeld’s conversation that he ex- 
pected the return of the gold Democrats to the organiza- 
tion which had driven them out of their old party by 
revolutionizing it, and by making it stand for everything 
contrary to old Democratic doctrine and teaching. And this 
reunion of old partisans who seemed a short time ago to 
have gone asunder for good and all, not only on the sil- 
ver question, but because Bryanism means socialism in- 
stead of the old Democratic theory of individualism—this 
reunion is to be effected on the issue of imperialism, sec- 
onded by an attack on trusts; although how the trust 
question can be made to play a part in a campaign in 
which the two antagonists profess the same faith con- 
cerning it is difficult to see. Imperialism, however, is to 
be the main issue if the Democrats can make it so, and 
Mr. Altgeld is of the opinion that the people will compel 
the issue to be placed at the front—will demand the con- 
sideration of that question to the subordination of the sil- 
ver and all other issues. And in this he and his party are 
likely to be helped by the general apathy on the currency 
question which is due to the prosperity of the country, 
and to the fact that the clamor for cheap money, which 
was so loud four years ago, is not heard of outside of the 
circle of professional free-coinage politicians. One un- 
fortunate feature of Mr. Altgeld’s view lies in the fact 
that the Republicans are to encounter opposition to their 
effort to make the money question the prominent one of 
the campaign. It would seem to be a thing of easy ac- 
complishment if Bryan is to be the candidate. At any 
rate, I set down the views of Mr. Altgeld for what 
they may be worth. He assumes that Mr. Bryan will 
aguin be the candidate of the Democratic party; that the 
party will not abandon the silver issue, because it believes 
in its soundness, and, at all events, that it will not do to 
confess to the 6,500,000 voters, who he assumes are all 
16 to 1 men, that the leaders and they were all wrong in 
1896. He further assumes that the fact will be recog- 
nized that something of more importance is now before 
the country, that something being the issue of iin- 
perialism, in which are involved the political fortunes 
of Mr. McKinley and his administration. The question 
of importance to Mr. McKinley, to the Republican party, 
and to the country is as to the reasonableness of the be- 
lief which is held by the Chicago - platform Democrats 
that the gold Democrats and all anti-imperialists will next 
year follow the man whom, three years ago, they rejected 
even with scorn, because he now stands for the opposi- 
tion to Mr. McKinley's policy of imperialism, or expan- 
sion, or whatever else men may see fit to call it. 


ANTI-IMPERIALISM IN POLITICS 


I am not concerned at present with the merits of this 
movement, or of any political movement whatever. I 
prefer to put myself in the attitude of one who has nothing 
to say for or against, but who has been the witness of 
certain phenomena which he is desirous of describing as 
fairly and accurately as possible for the benefit of the 
readers of HARPER'S WEEKLY, and of all who are inter- 
ested in the subject of next year’s Presidential campaign 
and who care to‘take the trouble to read this exposition— 
for it is that and nothing more. I may add that I have 
no opinion whatever as to the real significance of these 
phenomena—not having enough evidence to warrant me 
in saying anything as to the extent of their distribution, 
I have. however, found them to be general among the old 
gold Democratic leaders in Kentucky, Ohio, and Mlinois, 
at least existent in New York city, and more general in 
Boston than there. There are gold Democrats everywhere, 
of course, who can never be hom to vote for Mr. Bryan, 
and who will vote for any one to defeat him. But it is 
clear to me that in the Middle West and South the move- 
ment towards Democratic reunion, even under the leader- 
ship of Bryan, is important, and that, unless conditions 
change within the coming six or seven months, the present 
trend of Democratic opinion will increase in force and 
directness, 

What do the gold Democrats say—I mean the gold Dem- 
ocrats who have made up their minds to vote against Mr. 
McKinley, no matter if, in order to express their opposition, 
they are compelled to vote for Mr. Bryan? They say, in 
the first place, that, in their opinion, the issue of imperial- 
ism is the most important one now before the country. 
Here they lend themselves to Mr. Altgeld’s hope, and in- 
dicate that there is at least some common ground on 


. 


which the old opponents may meet. It is unnecessary or 
impossible to go into the question as to what they mean 
by imperialism. ‘They admit, for example, that Congress 
p dine can deal with the future government of the islands; 
that their regulation is now without the jurisdiction of the 
executive power. But they believe that in some way 
the war should be brought. to an end at once; that the 
policy of retaining the islands permanently should not be 
adopted; and that those who are responsible for existing 
conditions in the Philippines—principally Mr. McKinley, 
of course—should be punished. Believing not only that 
this question is the most important one that is before the 
country, these gold Democrats say that it is vital: that 
the annexation and government of dependencies will 
change the character of the republican form of govern- 
ment; and that the war upon the Filipinos, and the denial 
to them of the right to govern themselves, is a denial of 
the soundness of our own assertions as to the inalienable 
rights of man. It is quite unnecessary to go over the 
arguments which are advanced by these anti-imperialists 
in explanation and defence of their own proposed atti- 
tude. They are familiar to all"who have followed the 
familiar controversy. What is important is that the be- 
lief is so strong, that-men who bitterly opposed Bryan 
three years ago, and who are still hostile to all his other 
political and economical theories and opinions, are pro- 
fessing, because of their stand on this single issue, to in- 
tend to vote for him instead of Mr. McKinley, whom they 
enthusiastically supported on the money issue, and in 
thus supporting risked their political fortunes. 

It is only necessary to recall the vigorous war which 
these gold Democrats waged against their own party in 
1896 to revive the sacrifices made by their leaders, to re- 
alize the intensity of the feeling which now prompts them 
to declare that they will gladly surrender all that they 
once fought for because it was for the honor of the nation 
that they were then struggling, and that they will sup- 
port the man whose candidacy they then regarded as an 
assault upon that honor. And yet this feeling exists to 
an important degree among the gold Democrats. Their 
minds had been somewhat prepared for the change by 
the failure of the Republican party to enact any currency 
legislation, and they had been grieved not only by the 
tariff act, but by numberless acts of what they regarded 
as injustice to individual gold Democrats who had been 
dismissed from the public service. But the real cause of 
the revolt is that they have come to the conclusion that 
they would prefer to take the evils of the economic fal- 
lacy, rather than the evil which, to their minds, would not 
only be greater but permanent. 

Moreover, they now say the evils of free silver could 
only be temporary, if the country suffered from them at 
all. Besides, they add, Bryan could not possibly carry out 
his policy if he would. Congress is sure to be against 
him, for even if he controls the Senate, the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which stands for the populons part of the 
country—therefore the part most concerned in the money 
question—is bound to be against the free coinage of silver 
ut the ratio of 16 to 1, or at any other ratio—in a word, 
against any form of debased currency. This is an ar- 
gument, however, which they use to bring in their fellow 
gold Democrats who are hesitating, and who are still 
bound by considerations which impelled them to revolt 
against Bryan in 1896. It is as certain as can be, when 
we are considering the future action of the changeable 
human mind, that a very large number of men who voted 
for Mr. McKinley in 1896 will in 1900 vote against him, 
and, if necessary, for Mr. Bryan, on the issue of imperi- 
alism, even if it is certain that the currency of the 
country will be debased the day after election. 


BRYAN’S STRENGTH 

The question comes now as to Bryan’s strength. I have 
already in these columns pointed out that a strong element 
in the Democratic party—the party that accepted and was 
loyal to the Chicago platform—is opposed to Bryan because 
he is not of their corrupt and arbitrary kind. The tri- 
umph in the Democratic convention, of the bosses over 
the wild silver paternalists of whom Bryan is the national 
leader, would probably end the struggle, for it will be im- 
possible for the Democrats to elect any boss-made ticket. 
In talking with him, Mr. Altgeld confirmed the views I 
have already expressed on this subject. There.are other 
elements of opposition to Mr. Bryan. A very large num- 
ber of his followers are angry because he took part in the 
Kentucky contest against the silver Democrats who bolted 
Goebel and nominated John Young Brown. The honest 
silver Democrats throughout the West are enemies of 
Goebel and friends of the men who followed Bryan in 
1896, but who cannot accept Goebel with his fraud ma- 
chine in 1899. Mr. Altgeld was a wiser politician than 
Bryan when he urged the latter to stay out of Ken- 
tucky. Bryan was headstrong, however, and took part 
in a contest in which he had no proper part to play, 
unless it was in favor of honest elections, in which he 
would have been obliged to oppose Goebel. Moreover, 
Goebel is not his friend, and was not won to him b 
the sacrifices which Bryan made in his behalf. Here is 
a disgruntled element whose right to go into the conven- 
tion of next year cannot possibly be denied by the strict- 
est constructionist of the Chicago platform, and which is 
eagerly looking for the name of some old Democrat who 
will be sound on the question of imperialism and not 
obnoxious to the Chicago-platform men.” 1 bave heard 
William R. Morrison’s name mentioned as one which the 
anti-imperialists who are opposed to Bryan are consider- 


‘ing. Then again, Bryan was beaten, and, again, the very 


drift of opinion among the Chicago-platform Democrats 
away from the sil ver issue is likely to carry them away from 
Bryan. So it may not be Bryan, after all; but whether it 
is to be he or some one else, unless conditions change the 
Republicans must do more than they have done to 
make the currency issue the main one of the next struggle, 
for the Democrats are bound to force imperialism to-the 
front, and on that issue many gold Democrats will go 
back to their party. On the other hand, will the Repub- 


licans who voted for silver in 1896 now return to the fold” 


and vote for imperialism? That is very likely to afford 
the balance, but I am not at all informed on that phase 
of the situation. 
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HE genesis of a drama onght to be inter- 
esting to the thousands of persons who 
go to the theatre anu enjoy the mimic 
representation of human life and history 
on the boards. Whence do all the plays 
come? is a question which must often be 

asked. New and original dramas are not numer- 
ous. The greater number of plays which find their 
way to the public in these days are dramatizations 
of novels, for the fertile fancies of the literary men 
supply the dramatists with much of their material. 

As a rule, the genesis of a play is a sort of 
growth. Quite as often as in any other way it 
really begins in the mind of some good stage-mana- 
ger, who sees abundant opportunities in some novel 
for effective stage pictures and significant group- 
ings. Sometimes it is the manager who sees these 
things. Less frequently it is the dramatist. Mana- 
gers, stage-managers, and playwrights are constant- 
ly reading the popular novels, with a view to as- 
certaining whether they will afford material for 
plays. Ifasmart adapter finds what seems to him 
to be promising material in one, he goes at once to 
a manager whom he regards as likely to desire that 
sort of play and lays his ideas before him. These 
ideas are in the shape of a scenario, or synopsis of 
the principal scenes and incidents of the drama, 
In the beginning the scenario, if it be of a play like 
‘* Ben-Hur,” is in a crude state, because plays of 
this kind are built rather than written. 

The literary features are bound to be secondary. 
The dialogue is the very last thing of which the 
playwright thinks. The first object is to arrange 
the plot of the play in such a manner that the sa- 
lient incidents of the story will be brought out ina 
series of effective stage pictures. Consequently the 
stage-manager is called into consultation very early 
in the proceedings. He it is who decides as to the 
practicability of this or that scene. He suggests a 
situation here and a tableau there, and the excision 
of this or that episode because it is likely to drag, 
and the need of an additional scene in this or that 
act to make the thing balance. 

Such suggestions are the result of large and wide 
stage experience, and the stage-manager is an im- 
portant and expensive man. Another person who 
is sometimes consulted in the writing of a play of the 
spectacular nature is the stage-carpenter. He is the per- 
son who builds the scenery used in the theatre, and he 
must be asked very often whether this or that idea of the 
dramatist as to a scene can be carried out. Frequently 
the play introduces some mechanical effect which has 
never before been used on the stage, and then the stage- 
carpenter has to solve the problem of how to carry out the 
idea successfully. Some plays are called stage-carpenter’s 
plays, because the work of the mechanical department 
prevails in their effective- 
ness. This, of course, can- 
not be the case with such 
a drama as ‘‘ Ben-Hur,” be- 
cause there are incidents of 
genuine dramatic worth in 
the book, and it was these 
which first appealed to the 
dramatist. 

The building up of a play 
by these processes no doubt 
seems to the layman to be 
a mechanical rather than 
an artistic business. But 
the truth is that the art 
of construction is the main 
secret of the dramatist’s 
work, and that is the rea- 
son literary men very sel- 
dom write good plays. 
They see only the literary 
side of the work. When 
the building by the stage- 
manager, the dramatist, und 
the stage-carpenter is end- 
ed, the work is not done. 
At rehearsals much that 
they have arranged has to 
be taken apart again, for 
the actual test of perform- 
ance, as foreshadowed by 
the rehearsal, is more than 
it can stand. The stage 
seems too crowded in some 
scene, or the scene itself 
proves to be long and 
prosy, and it must be cut 
down to the bone. Often, 
when this has been done, it 
is discovered that the scene 
is of no importance in its 
abbreviated state, and it is 
cut out altogether. This ne- 
cessitates a rearrangement 
of some of the incidents, 
and so the work of building 
goes on. 

Such a book as General 
Lew. Wallace’s Ben - Hur 
was bound to suggest itself 
to some actor or manager 
as a suitable one for drama- 
tization. It is said that the 
late Lawrence Barrett had 
it in his mind for years, 
and that he was ambitious 
to act the part of the hero. 
That may account for the 
fact that the dramatist who 
has written the version 
now employed on the stage 
is William Young, who 
wrote ‘‘ Pendragon” —a 
play in which Mr. Barrett 
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WHERE THE PROPERTIES ARE BEING MADE, 


acted with much success. Mr. Young has been highly 
praised for his blank verse, and it is said that he has 
done some of his finest work in ‘‘ Ben-Hur.” 

From what has already been said, however, the reader 
will readily understand that the dramatist, in the making 
of such a play, must have given his first consideration to 
the matter of construction of a scenario which would 
admit of the presentation of the principal incidents of 
the novel to the spectator in an effective manner. The 
great scenes of such a play must be chiefly for the eye. 





DEVELOPING THE SCENARIO. 


| PREPARING “BEN-HuUR” FOR THE STAGE 


The meeting of the wise men, the battle of the gal- 
leys, the chariot-race—these are not incidents in 
which the dialogue will count for much with the 
theatre andience, no matter how much it may seem 
to count with the reader of the book. When one 
reads, his imagination supplies much. When he is 
in the theatre, his imagination does little or nothing. 
The brain is fed through eye and ear. 

The difficulty of presenting the scene of the meet 
ing of the wise men in such a way that it would 
be picturesque and not tiresome bas been soived 
by making it a panoramic scene, There will be no 
dialogue at all in this scene. The action will all 
be performed in dumb show, and will be accom- 
panied by descriptive music written by the Ameri- 
can composer, Edgar Stillman Kelley. Here we 
come to another of the. matters which have to be 
considered in the building of a play: How much 
or how little music shall there be? In a general 
way it may be said that if the play is to be one in 
which strong emotional dialogue is to be the fea- 
ture, as in the case of ‘‘ Zaza,” there will be little 
or no music, But in a play in which there isa large 
amount of movement, and in which the dialogue 
is often interrupted by protracted action, music be- 
comes a necessity, and the manager must provide 
for it. Often the regular musical director of the 
theatre prepares this music as a part of his routine 
duties. But when the occasion warrants the mak- 
ing of a special feature of the music it is custom 
ary to engage some composer of reputation to 
write it. 

But the three wise men—one a Greek, one a Hin- 
doo, and the third an Egyptian—must be properly 
clothed. Not only must their costumes be distinc- 
tive, but they must be such that they will convey at 
once to the spectator the information as to the <if- 
ferent nationalities of the three men. And at the 
same time they must be such that they will look 
well on the stage. The whole subject of costumes 
is a troublesome one to the theatrical manager. 

In the old days, when the “ legitimate drama,” as 
it was called, held the stage, the costume problem 
was easy of solution. Every theatre had its stock 
wardrobe, in which there were costumes of differ 
ent countries and periods, and the minor actors 
could go to this stock and get anything from a Roman 
toga to a ‘‘ Francis I, shape.” The same old garments 
were used for all plays of one period; but in these days 
the wardrobe-room, and the wardrobe-woman who takes 
care of it and keeps its contents in repair, are found only 
in the opera-house. The modern society drama has made 
it necessary that actors have their own outfits, and the 
actress who holds a leading position in a metropolitan 
theatre in these days spends a small fortune on dresses. 
It would be quite incouceivable that she should wear the 
same gown in two plays. 

In what are called cos 
tume plays, or dramas of 
early pvriods, in which 
Greek or Roman or Floren 
tine or other fancy dresses 
have to be worn, the mana- 
ger of the theatre provides 
the costumes. _At any rate 
he provides all those of the 
minor persons, When the 
play is a new production, 
such as “ Ben-Hur,” some 
one with a special know- 
ledge of the subject must 
be employed to design the 
costumes, There are per- 
sons who make a business 
of this, and itis a business 
requiring much study and 
research. The amount of 
pains taken to have the 
details of dress correct in 
the costume-drama, in our 
time, is almost inconceiva- 
ble, and one wonders if it 
is really worth while. But 
the managers have found 
that the consistency of the 
stage picture obtained by 
correctness of detail cannot 
be reached in any other 
way, and therefore they go 
to the expense, in spectacu- 
lar productions, of having 
the costumes designed by 
an expert. The making of 
the dresses is the next con- 
sideration. The question 
of the choice of stuffs to 
imitate the effect of the an- 
cient materials is one re 
quiring some care. As is 
usually the case, the mak- 
ing of costumes for ‘' Ben- 
Hur” is let out by con 
tract to a house which 
makes a specialty of such 
work. 

3ut, after all, the scenery, 
and what are known as 
stage effects, are the most 
important matters in the 
production of a play like 
“Ben-Hur.” In the old 
time it was the custom for 
each theatre to employ a 
scenic artist at a salary, aud 
it was his business to paint 
all the scenery to be used 
in the house. In those days, 
however, there were several 
different plays on the stage 
each week, and while the 
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contract. The leading scene-painters of 











the country have their own studios and 
each one has his specialty. The result 
is that several painters are employed on 
the scenery of one production. One 
will paint the landscapes, another the 
sea views, and a third the interiors. In 
this way the best work is obtained, and 
high prices are paid for it. It is not 
possible to give accurate figures. A 
good scenic artist will charge as much 
as $100 for painting a single ‘‘ drop,” 
. and $500 is not an exceptional price for 
a fine scene. In such a work as “ Ben- 
Hur” the bill for scene-painting is enor- 
* mous, for the scenic effects are of large 
variety and of high importance. 

The making of the scene, as has al- 
ready been intimated, is the work of the 
stage-carpenter and his assistants. If 
the scene is built in the house, the regu- 
lar stage-carpenter and his men cut out 
all the Jumber, but very often this part 
of the work is let out by contract. This 
is most frequently the case when the 
framing of the scene includes much 
architectural work, which can be turned 
out at a mill at so much a foot. The 
Roman columns of the arena and the 
prows of the galleys in ‘‘ Ben-Hur” are 
made in this way. But this play, which 
has been chosen as a sample of the work 
of production, is one which calls for 
more than the ordinary amount of car- 
penter work. The whole 
stage of the Broadway The- 
atre has had to be altered to 
permit of the performance 
of some of the scenes. For 
the wild drive of Messala 
through the Orchard of 
Palms a wide door has been 
cut leading into the street 
at one side of the stage, so 
that the horses do not have 
to be pulled up short, thus 
spoiling the effect of their 














speed. The chariot runs 
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scenic attire was never elaborate, there was a good deal 
of small work—suclh as retouching the old and worn 
stuff—to be done. “Then every house had to have its 
stock scenery—that is, a set of scenes which could be used 
in mavy plays. _ Every theatre had to have its ‘* plain 
chamber,” its ‘‘centre door faney,” its ‘* palace interior,” 
its wood scene, its kitchen, its landscape, its garden, and 
its set rocks with sky and ocean ‘* backings.” The set 
rocks with the sky backing were used in ** William Tell” 
and ‘*The Robbers,” and the same rocks with the ocean 
backing did service for either ** King Lear” or “ Black- 
eyed Susan.” 

Play-goers did not expect much in the way of scenery 
in those days, provided the acting was of the sort they 
liked. In these days, however, we demand that the sce- 
nery for every play shall be for that play alone. It has been 
found that'the plan of keeping a scenic artist attached to 
the theatre, to paint all the scenery to be used in the house, 
is not the best. For one reason, the artists do not paint 
all kinds of scenery equally well. So now managers are 
in the habit of letting out the painting of the scenery by 


right out into the street, 
and in this way the driver 
can maintain the dash of his 
horses to the last moment. 
For the chariot-race in the 
arena a novel arrangement of an old contri- 
vance has been used. Many theatre-goers will 
recall the horse-race in the last act of ‘*The 
County Fair.” That effect was accomplished 
by the use of a horizontal tread-mill. The 
horses ran on it.and the spectator saw them 
in action, while. the scenery at the rear flew 
past in a panorama. In ‘* Ben-Hur” this plan 
is used with some improvements. The treac- 
mill has been altered so that it is semicircular, 
and thus the illusion of the track in the arena 
is produced. The panorama has been made 
in what looks like a semicircle, and that aids 
in the general effect. 

The next person who has to contribute to 
the making of a play is the property-man. 
He manufactures or procures all the articles 
not a part of the scene itself. He provides the 
furniture and the bric-d-brac in the modern 
play, and the spears, the shields, the swords, 
and the armor in the play of ancient date. 








THE STAGE OF 
Showing Part of Tread-mill to be used in Chariot-race. 





The scene-painter may paint the temple of Diana, but the 
property-man makes the altar and the statue of the god- 
dess. His work is wholly a specialty of the theftre, and 
although he can borrow or hire many articles, he must 
know how to muke most of them himself. 

The stage-manager must be a man of wide and varied 
experience, for he has to plan what is known as the “ busi- 
ness,” which includes all the action and movement of the 
characters. This must be done before the rehearsals be- 
gin, for the stage-manager must be ready at the first re- 
hearsal to tell the different personages of the drama where 
they are to stand, where they are to come on and to go ° 
off, and what they are to do. For the purpose of working 
out these matters some stage-managers use a model stage 
with holes, in which a set of pegs are placed to represent 
the various characters. Thus the business of planning 
the groupings and movements of the persons of a play 
becomes a sort of game of chess. 

The reader must now be convinced that the writing of 
a play is only a small part of the business of making one. 
When, therefore, one is asked where the plays come from, 
he can truthfully answer that they come from the brains 
of all employed in the theatre. That this is strictly true 
of only the more elaborate productions does not alter the 
fact that it is largely so of those which are simpler in ac- 
tion and more subtle in speech and motive. The labors 
of the dramatist, the stage-manager, the scene-painter, the 
property-man, the stage-carpenter, and the musical direct- 
or precede those of the actors, and when the play reaches 
the members of the company it is complete, except for 
such changes as are made at the rehearsals. What the 
spectator sees the actors doing and the surroundings in 
the midst of which they do it are chiefly the result of the 
labors of other brains than theirs. 
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MR. DOOLEY" 


IX.—ON POLYGAMY 


OW manny wives has this here man Roberts 
that’s thryin’ to break into Congress?” Mr. 
Dooley asked. 

‘I dinnaw,” said Mr. Hennessy; ‘‘I niv- 

ver heerd iv him.” 

‘‘T think it’s three,” said Mr. Dooley. ‘‘No 
wondher he needs wurruk an’ is fightin’ hard f'r th’ job! 
I’m with him too, be hivens! Not that I'm be taste or in- 
clination a marryin’ man, Hinnissy. They may get me to 
th’ altar some day. ‘Th’ best iv us falls, like Cousin George, 
an’ there ar-re designin’ women in this very block that I 
have me own throubles in dodgin’, But anny time ye hear 
iv me bein’ dhrawn fr'm th’ quiet miseries an’ exclusive 
discomforts iv single life ye may know that they have 
caught me asleep an’ chloroformed me. It’s thrue. But 
f’'r thim that likes it it’s all r-right, an’ if a man’s done 
something in his youth that he has to do pinance f’r, an’ 
th’ stations iv th’ cross ain't sthrong enough, lave him, says 
I, marry as manny women as he wants, an’ live with thim 
an’ die con-tint. Th’ Mormons thinks they ar-re com- 
manded be th’ Lord f'r to marry all th’ ineligeable Swede 
women. Now I don’t believe th’ Lord iver commanded 
even a Mormon f’r to do annything so foolish, an’ if he did 
he wuddent lave th’ command written on a pie-plate an’ 
burrid out there at Nauvoo, in Hancock County, Illinye. 
Ye can bet on that, Hinnissy. 

‘‘ But if anny wan believes ’twas done, I say, lave him 
believe it an’ lave him clasp to his bosom as many Olesons 
as ‘Il have him. Sure, in th’ prisint state iv th’ mathrimo- 
nyal market, as Hogan calls it when he goes down to coort 
th’ rich Widow O'Brien, th’ la-ad that wants to engage in 
interprises iv that sort ought to have a fri’nd in ivry wan 
but th’ men that keeps imploymint agencies, 

**But no. Th’ minyit a Mormon thries to break into a 
pol-itical job, a dillygation rises, an’ says they: ‘ What!’ 

* Copyright, 1899, by Robert Howard Russell. 











they says, ‘ permit this polluted monsther f’r to invade th’ 
chaste atmosphere,’ they says, ‘iv th’ House iv Riprisint- 
atives!’ they says. ‘Permit him f’r to parade his fam'ly 
down Pinnsylvania Avanoo an’ block thraffic!’ they says. 
‘Permit him, mebbe, to sit in th’ chair wanst occypied be 
th’ laminted Breckinridge!’ they says. An’ they proceed 
f’r to hunt th’ poor, crowded man. An’ he takes a day 
off to kiss his wife fr’m house to house, an’ holds a meetin’ 
iv his childer to bid thim good-by, an’ r-runs to hide in a 
cave till th’ dillygation ray-mimbers that they have hus- 
bands iv their own, an’ goes home to cook th’ supper. 

‘*A Mormon, Hinnissy, is a man that has th’ bad taste 
an’ th’ rellijion to do what a good manny other men 
ar-re restrained fr'm doin’ be conscientious scruples an’ 
th’ polis. I don’t want anny wife; ye, Hinnissy, ar-re 
satisfied, not to say con-tint, with wan; another la-ad feels 
that he’d be lonesome without tin. ’Tis a matther iv dis- 
position. If iver I got started, th’ Lord on’y knows where 
I'd bring up. I might be like me fri’nd an’ fellow-Sultan, 
Hadji Mohammed. Hadji has wives to burn, an’ wanst 
in a while he bur-rns wan. He has a betther job thin 
Congressman. 

‘Th’ best a Congressman can get is fourth-class postmas- 
ther an’ a look in at th’ White House on visitin’ day. But 
Hadji, th’ pop'lar an’ iloquent Sultan iv Sulu an’ Bazeen 
iv Ohio iv th’ Passyfic, owns his own palace an’ disthrib- 
utes his own jobs. No man can hold th’ office iv bow- 
sthringer iv our impeeryal domain without a certy-ficate 
frm Hadji. Fr’m th’ highest office in th’ land to th’ 
lowest, fr’m th’ chief pizener to th’ throne to th’ humblest 
ixicutioner that puts a lady in a bag an’ dumps her into 
th’ lake iv th’ Nine-millionth Assimbly District, they look 
to Hadji Mohammed f'r their places. He is th’ high 
guy, th’ main thing. He's ivrybody. Whin he quits 
wurruk th’ governmint is over f’r th’ day. ‘An’ does 
anny wan say, ‘ Hadji, ye’ll have to abandon two or three 
hundhred iv ye’er firesides. Ye ar-re livin’ jus’ inside th’ 
left-field fince iv our domain, an’ ’tis a rule iv th’ game 
that we've takeu ye into that no wan shall have more 
thin wan wife at a time, that anny wan knows of. In be- 


half iv th’ comity iv th’ Society f'r th’ Supprission iv 
Poly-gamy, I request ye to discard Nora an’ Eileen an’ 
Mary Aun an’ Sue an’ Bimbi an’ th’ r-rest iv th’ bunch, 





an’ cleave on’y to Lucille. 
th’ first Missus Haitch.’ 

‘‘No, sir. If he had, he’d reach th’ ship that runs be- 
tween our outlying wards without a hair to his head. 
Instead iv reproachin’ Hadji with his domestic habits, 
wan iv th’ envoys that ar-re imployed in carryin’ mes- 
sages fr’m th’ Prisidint to his fellow-citizens proceeds to 
th’ pretty little American village iv Sulu, where he finds 
Hadji settin’ up on a high chair surrounded be wives. "Tis 
a domestic scene that’d make Brigham Young think he 
was a bachelor. Hadji is smokin’ a good seegar an’ oc- 
casionally h’istin’ a dhrink iv cider, an’ wan iv th’ ladies 
is playin’ a guitar, an’ another is singin’, ‘I want ye, my 
Sulu,’ an’ another is makin’ a tidy, an’ three or four hun- 
dhred more ar-re sewin’ patches on th’ pants iv th’ Had- 
ji kids. An’ th’ aimbassadure he says: ‘ Mos’ rile an’ 
luminous citizen, here is a copy iv th’ annual Thanks- 
givin’ pro-clamation,’ he says. * "Tis addhressed to all th’ 
hearty husbandmen iv our belovid counthry—m’anin’ you, 
among others,’ he says. ‘An’ here,’ he says, ‘is th’ re- 
vised Constitution,’ he says. ‘The original wan,’ he says, 
‘was intinded fr ol’ stick-in-the-muds that wuddent know 
th’ diff’rence between a harem an’ a hoe,’ he says. * This 
wan,’ he says, ‘is more suited f’r th’ prisint gay an’ expansive 
times,’ he says. ‘It permits a man,’ he says, * to cleave to as 
manny wives,’ he says, ‘as his race, color, an’ prevyous 
condition iv servitude will permit,’ he says. ‘Thank ye 
kindly,’ says Hadji. ‘I'll threasure these here papers as 
a vallyable meminto fr’m that far-distant home iv mine 
which I have nivver see,’ he says. ‘I'd inthroduce ye to 
Mrs. Hadji wan by wan,’ he says, ‘ but ’twud be betther,’ 
he says, ‘f’r to stand up here an’ be prisinted to her as a 
whole,’ he says, ‘f’r,’ he says, ‘ tis growing late, an’ I want 
ye to come up to th’ house,’ he says, ‘an’ pick a mission’ry 
with me,’ he says. ‘A Baptist,’ he says, ‘raised on th’ farm,’ 
he says. An’ Hadji holds his job an’ looks for'rard to th’ 
day whin we have female suffrage an’ he can cast th’ solid 
vote iv Sulu f’r himsilf fr Prisidint.” 

“Thin,” said Mr. Hennessy, “ ye’er fri’nd Roberts ought 
to move to what-d’ye-call-th’-place.” 


I judge be her looks that she’s 


‘**That’s what I’m thinkin’,” said Mr. Dooley. ‘‘ But 
tis too bad f’r him he was bor-rn at home.” 
F. P. DUNNE. 
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ARVARD'S exhibition, excellent though it was, 
against Pennsylvania, who was beaten by the 
rather one-sided score of 16-0, was, neverthie- 
less, not so notable for what it accomplished 
in Philadelphia as for the suggestion it con- 
veyed of the form likely to be displayed at 

Cambridge on the 18th of this month. 

It seems to me that in the present Harvard eleven rest 
possibilities of the swiftest, strongest football any of us 
has yet witnessed. There is a chance, of course, that the 
team may not realize its potentiality; there is the danger 
that the fumbling which has been a serious defect all 
season will have a weakening, perhaps a demoralizing 
influence on the day of the team’s supreme effort. But 
the steady progress and the obvious capacity for improve- 
ment that have marked each stage of the team’s develop- 
ment argue for growing strength up to the very day of 
its final game. 

Greater football contrast could not have been offered 
than the Harvard-Pennsylvania game furnished. Har- 
vard revealed a variety and strength of play that told of 
a thorough grasp of the possibilities of modern football; 
Pennsylvania's efforts were practically all along the line 
of close formations, with no new features of consequence 
and no exceptional skill in their execution. 

Harvard played the open game by choice, and the close 
game when the need came, which was but very few times 
during the afternoon. Pennsylvania lad no choice, and 
played mass formations and guards back continually. 
Pennsylvania had but one style of play; Harvard was as 
resourceful in the manner of her attack as in the power 
of it. 


PENNSYLVANIAS display, in truth, was most sur- 
prising; not by reason of her defeat, but because of 
the imperfect development her play revealed. And this 
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ELLIS HURDLING THE PENNSYLVANIA. LINE, 


Pennsylvania has had hard luck this season in having 
sO many men important to her eleven laid off for periods 
of greater or lesser length; there is no doubt of this hav- 
ing been a deterrent factor in the attainment of team-play. 
But it is also true that this does not entirely explain the 
singular monotony of Pennsylvania’s attack, nor the com- 
plete reliance on the close game. 

As the season grows we shall no doubt witness improve- 
ment in Pennsylvania’s game—against Michigan, whom 
she should defeat, and against Cornell, who is more than 
likely to beat her—unless Pennsylvania improves her 
present well-kuown methods of attack. 


Ts story of the Harvard-Pennsylvania game empha- 
sizes Pennsylvania’s continually courageous fight 
against odds that would have entirely beaten down a 
team of less individual strength. Pennsylvania won the 
toss, and Harvard kicked off against a strong wind. With 
the ball on her 20-yard line, Pennsylvania gave im- 





























ILLUSTRATIVE OF HARVARD'S INTERFERENCE. 


becomes the more astonishing when we consider the really 
good material on the team. Certainly no place on the 
Pennsylvania line can be called weak, while the centre trio 
is about as strong as Harvard's, and one tackle and one end 
little inferior to the best in the country. Back of the line 
there is plenty of individual strength, though of less skill 
as respectively placed. And yet but for this great indi- 
vidual strength in the line and back of it, and its use in 
close formations, Harvard would probably have run up a 
score of 30 as easily as 16. 

Except on close formations Pennsylvania showed no 
team-work, and her runners had to depend largely upon 
their own efforts. In the open game Pennsylvania's play 
was mediocre to a degree. Variations of the guards 
back were set in motion, but Harvard almost invariably 
stopped them, and when the inefficacy of this style was 
repeatedly shown, Pennsylvania, instead of trying some- 
thing else, kept firing off the same losing play. Perhaps 
she had no other; indeed, I believe that to be the case, and 
if so, surely she was poorly equipped to enter the modern 
football arena! 


mediate indication of the character of game she was to 
play during the afternoon; for McCracken, and then 
Coombs, took the ball in guards-back and mass forma- 
tions, without gain, and Outland fumbled the next—a 
pass for punt—and Harvard secured the ball, only to lose 
it after a couple of rushes, on a blocked try for field-goal. 
Pennsylvania had shown some great defence, and now 
had the ball on her 3-yard line, whence a poor kick, re- 
sulting, no doubt, from the poorer pass, sent it to Harvard 
on Pennsylvania’s 30-yard line. 

Harvard now made her first display of the compact and 
swiftly moving interference which was to net her such 

ains during the day and work such havoc among the 
ennsylvania tacklers. 

Without losing the ball, and finally by a cleverly exe- 
cuted double pass from one runner to the other directly 
behind his shoulder—Reid, Kendall and Sawin covered 
the thirty yards for Harvard’s first touch-down. 


VEN at so early a stage of the game Harvard's supe- 
rior all-round knowledge and skill were easily discern- 


ible. Pennsylvania's tacklers dove into Harvard’s inter- 
ference, only to be shunted to one side, while Harvard 
carried her runners clean through and over the opposing 
rush-line, and quickly smashed what embryonic inter 
ference Pennsylvania at times showed. 

Pennsylvania again tried rushing the ball on the old 
plan, but could not gain; while Hatvard, on the other 
hand, made some neat runs, in which Sawin figured 
chiefly; and after an exchange of punts, in which Hallo- 
well did fair work against a strong wind, Daly made 
his’ customary free catch, and Burnett took a_ placed 
kick from the 65-yard line, but fell short. Pennsyl- 
vania’s next attempt at rushing developed an old-time 
revolving wedge, which, after small gains for one or two 
plays, resulted in Pennsylvania's longest run by Wal- 
lace, who went through guard for twenty yards. A few 
more rushes for short gains, and Pennsylvania was on 
Harvard's 20-yard line. Why she did not try for a goal 
at this time is not to be understood; but she did not, and 
immediately lost the ball on downs. Pennsylvania was 
never again so near the Harvard goal. Later she tried for 
field-goul from the 40-yard line. 

Harvard now, by a succession of end runs, took the ball 
to Pennsylvania’s 5-yard line, where she Jost it on a 
fumble. Thereafter an exchange of punts, resulting in 
Harvard’s favor, and more end-running by the crimson, 
took the ball to Pennsylvania's 15-yard line, where it was 
lost on downs, Pennsylvania showing the stalwart de- 
fence of which, at her best, she is capable. 

During the remainder of the first half the battle waged 
back wards and forwards in Pennsy]vania’s territory, Har- 
vard making short rushes and Pennsylvania short punts, 
when possession of the ball had been secured. It was 
evident Harvard was reserving her strength, while Penn 
sylvania was as plainly working desperately to protect 
her goal against the second invasion, which threatened as 
time was called. 


ARVARD had made most of her gains in the first half 

around the end; but at the opening of the second, 
with Ellis replacing Reid, and Sawin and Kendall still 
in the game, the crimson backs were sent into the line 
Though the gains were now naturally shorter, they were 
about as continuous, Ellis doing some remarkable hurd- 
ling of the Pennsylvania line, while Sawin ran so low as 
to find the smallest opening. 

It did not take many minutes of this kind of work to 
result in another touch-down, from which goal was kicked. 

For a while Pennsylvania made a small showing ia line- 
bucking, with Hare, McCracken, Teas, and Smith alter- 
nately carrying the ball, but the gains were inconsider- 
able; and after Daly’s free catch on the 50-yard line, and 
Burnett's second failure to kick a goal, Harvard renewed 
line-bucking, and without hinderance carried the ball over 
Pennsy!vania's line for the third touch-down. 

For the remainder of the game play was entirely in 
Pennsy)]vania’s territory, although once the ball was punt- 
ed out so far as the 50-yard line, where Daly made a free 
catch, and Burnett another unsuccessful attempt at field 
goal. 

Harvard was evidently playing well within herself, and 
Pennsylvania making desperate effort to keep the score 
from growing; the latter’s plucky exhibition was most com- 
mendable. Although hope had fled of even holding the 
victors to a close score, Pennsylvania played to the very 
end with as much determination as at the beginning; 
looking inevitable and overwhelming defeat in the face, 
she never faltered. It was really a fine exhibition of cour- 
age before a team which had outplayed and outgeneralled 
her. 
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DOUBLE PASS—DALY RECEIVING BALL. 
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NDIVIDUALLY speaking; Pennsylvania quite shared 
the day’s honors, and none on either side is entitled 

to so largé a portion as Pennsylvania’s guard, Cuptain 
Hare. Never has a man performed more brilliantly. He 
was into every play, tackled runners well out on the end 
of the line, and certainly saved one touch-down when, 
evading three interferers, he tackled Sawin, who was run- 
ning for the Pennsylvania goal with a field entirely cleared 
of defenders. In his position he sustained his reputation 
of being the first guard in college football. allace 
played a consistently good game at tackle, and Coombs, 
at end, at times played bri apy A If he would main- 
tain his best pace there would be few better ends than he. 
Stehle also did some very fair work on the other end. 
Man for man, there was not much difference in the line in 
favor of Harvard, except at one tackle and one end. 

Back of the line Pennsylvania was outclassed. Out- 
land, curiously enough, was not run at all, and his quarter- 
back work was only fair; as also was Gardiner’s. Woodley 
seemed the most acceptable of the three. McCracken was 
the only ground-gainer from the back field. Kennedy made 
no impression on the Harvard line, and Smith made but 
little more, ; 

Of course ‘Pennsylvania’s difficulty was lack of inter- 
ference, which left her runners at the mercy of Harvard’s 
aggressive defence. 

Aggressive defence, by-the-way, just about explains 
Harvard's attitude when her opponent has the ball, and it 
means the difference between getting the *‘jump” on your 
opponent, and permitting him to get the ‘‘ jump” on you. 

Getting the ‘‘jump” on one, let me explain to my lay 
readers, means getting the start of him—being quicker to 
act, in other words. 


{* is difficult te single out individuals on Harvard’s team 
for especial mention, since the very essence of Har- 
vard’s play and of its strength lay in the subordination 
of the iudividual to the whole. There was no play in 
which every man did not have a part and fill it n the 
1ine perhaps Campbell and Hallowell were the more con- 
spicuous—the former for his speed in getting down the 
field and certainty of tackle, and the latter for the double 
duty he performed at end and in punting. In the back 
field Sawin, Ellis, and Reid were most prominent in the 
ground- gaining, and of the interference Daly was the 
vivot. : 

' Harvard's interference this P eme is the best yet seen on 
the field; it is not complicated in formation, but it starts 
promptly, and moves so compactly, with the runner well 
on the outside, that unless the play is broken up at once 
before getting under way, it is almost impossible to stop 
it for no gain. It was this interference on tackle plays and 
a strong defence which most largely contributed to Har- 
vard’s victory. At the same time it is to be remembered 
that Pennsylvania’s system of defence makes her notably 
strong against guard and centre plays, and comparatively 
weak against tackle and end plays. Had Harvard confined 
her efforts to end plays, we might doubt the efficacy of 
their attack against a stronger all-round defence. But in 
the second half she directed her attack at Pennsylvania’s 
centre, and gained as consistently as she had around and 
inside of the end. Sawin is one of the shiftiest half-backs 
we have seen; he gets off speedily, and goes turough 
a broken field with precision and despatch. Ellis, in his 
tremendous line-bucking, reminds me of we old full-back 
Butterworth, whose irresistible plunges were the feature 
of Yale’s play a few years ago. Summary: 


Harvard. Positions. Pennsylvania. 
cecccccece Potter 
Campbell... .c.ceececceececees Left end......0+.006 { pats Stehle 
mag van ther } teapeacer sus SAGA sires win chines domes Snover 
BGA. vcccsrtesce 
Sargent .....-.. | seeeaeeenes Left guard poeecesepens ests scoesee Hare 
PR acnecovcecconescceesotas Contre .vccccccccccccceccces Overfield 
Bardem. oc ccccccccccsccces Right guard ......ccccccoccccccescs Teas 
LAWRENCE. 0000 cccccccccccess Right tackle ........cscccscoecs Wallace 
Hallowell.....sccccescesceeces Hight ond......000: cecsscoeses Coombs 
vodesned Outland 
DAVY. . cccccesas- cocccccecces Quarter-back..........4 ...e0ee Woodley 
oeeeees Gardiner 
Bawie. occcccecesccesesccess Left half-back.......-.ssss.00. a eae 
Kendall........ «++» McCracken 
Warren 2 Pescessens Right half-back ........ { pbs = Sah 
— rch hac sche Saweenue eam WORD. 65sciccnccessnstsis Bannard 


Score—Harvard, 16; Peunsylvania, 0. Touch-downs—Kendall, 1; 
Ellis, 2. Goal from tonch-down—Lawrence, 1. Referee—Matthew 
McUlang of Lehigh. Umpire—Pan! J. Dashiell of Johns Hopkins. 
Time-keeper—F. M. Woods, B.A.A. Time of halves—Thirty-five min- 
utes. Attendance, 18,000. 


Overfield’s intercepted endeavor,at the close of the game, 
to carry off the ball, which tradition gives to the victori- 
ous team, has been so exaggerated and highly colored by 
sensational newspaper accounts, that I feel constrained 
to refer to it. It was an incident not without precedent, 
for metabers of other teams have been guilty of the same 
impetuous attempt to carry off the ball which has sig- 
nalized bitter defeat. There was quite as much thought- 
lessness in the effort of Harvard's two end rushers to take 
away the ball from Overfield as in the latter’s seizure of 
it, and the crowding upon the field of spectators gave an 
unpleasant aspect to an occurrence that otherwise would 
have passed unnoticed. The offending Pennsylvanian 
yielded the ball to his captain, who quickly gave it, with 
Overfield’s personal apology, to the Harvard captain, and 
the incident was closed. 


LTHOUGH Harvard's game against Pennsylvania was 
carefully planned and at times brilliantly executed, 
yet it had vulnerable spots which, similarly exposed 
against Yale, would be most likely to result in a touch- 
down next Saturday, and might lead to even greater 
disaster. The more serious of these was fumbling—al- 
ways an ominous weakness. It has been apparent in 
Harvard's work all season, and has proved costly—among 
other things, resulting in the Indians’ first touch-down, 
It was very much in evidence against Pennsylvania, and 
kept the score lower by one or two touch-downs than it 
should have been. 

Now the price of fumbling against a keen, fast-playing 
team at home in the open game ranges high. It has lost 
many a game to teams otherwise very strong, and is likely 
to give such unexpected and such unearned turns to a 
match as to upset careful calculations. 

Whatever weaknesses Yale may display at Cambridge, 
I doubt if slow play will be among them. Judging ty 
her work aguinst West Point, whom she beat 24-0, the 
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defeat of pre tage State (42-0) last Saturday, and 


the array of conching talent assembled at New Haven,we 
are very apt to see a Yale team which will reveal a hard, 
wide-awake game from start to finish—one capable of tak- 
ing instant Bvaaege of any weakness in the opponent, 
and of pressing any superiority of its own to the utter- 
most advantageous limit. 

But Yale also has shown a decided tendency to fumble, 
and it may come to pass that the mistakes in direction 
of one team will counterbalance those of the other. With 
two fumbling teams almost anything may happen. 


YALE apparently has sustained some severe shocks on 
the football-field this season, but they have not been 
altogether unexpected, nor so disturbing as popularly 
supposed. The team has been trained solely with its two 
great games of this month in view; all else has been 
urely incidental. Some surprising exhibitions have 
n made, it is true, but it must not be forgotten that 
they came early enough in the season to be rather bene- 
ficial than otherwise. Yale began the season with a con- 
siderable amount. of excellent material—not so much as 
Harvard started with, nor of such experience and individ- 
ual brilliancy, yet it was abundant and of thoroughly good 


quality. 

If Yale does not give Harvard, and the public generally, 
a surprise next Saturday, I shall have greatly overdrawn 
the qualities I have noted in the team’s work, and will 
have placed too much confidence in the coachers’ abilities 
to develop them. The odds are, and fairly so, for a Har- 
vard victory, and in this I concur. Furthermore, it is 
my belief that, should Harvard fully realize in her final 
development the full promise of her exhibition against 
Pennsylvania, we will be treated on the 18th to the finest 
all-round football any of us has seen. I believe I have 
already said as much, and I wish to emphasize now 
when I add that, unless she does reach that degree of 
perfection, Yale will have a fighting chance for startling 
the football world. Not by any means that Harvard is 
weak—of course the thought is absurd, and I only fortify 
myself against misinterpretation— but the character of 
game Yale ‘Is likely to play will test severely the mettle 
of the individuals and bear heavily on the formations 
exhibited in Philadelphia, and Harvard must be absolute- 
y self-reliant and resourceful and invulnerable to endure 
the test successfully. If Yale by persistent hammering 
disturbs the form of Harvard’s interference, there is no 
knowing what may happen. 


ye even if Harvard does not attain that highly per- 
fected play of which there have been so many sugges- 
tions in her match games, there is no doubt that the 
chances of winning still remain in her favor. 

Line for line, Harvard is the stronger—quite a bit so on 
the ends, which are so important in these days of the 
kicking game, and in the centre position. Brown will 
make an even thing of it with Burden; but elsewhere, 
unless Stillman and Donald are ovis-d-vis, Harvard will 
have the advantage... .Harvard’s forwards too are playing 
lower than Yale’s, and the latter must improve materially, 
else the crimson will get the ‘‘jump” on them, as they 
did last year. 

Back of the line the advan is also a little in Har- 
vard’s favor, not so much in quality of individuals as in the 
character of play which makes the most of their capability. 

At quarter there is trifling difference between Fincke 
(Yale) and Daly, who is not quite so sure of the ball as 
last year, though still a deadly tackle and a cool-headed 

eneral. Fincke is equally strong in his position and on the 
defensive. Each team is well supplied with half-backs— 
Dupee, Chadwick, Richards, Sharpe, Keane, Adams, for 
Yale — who collectively have not shown the consistent 
— of Gierasch, Parker, Kendall, Warren, 

awin, though accredited with some equally brilliant in- 
dividual efforts. 


|" is a question which of the two teams will prove 
stronger at full-back. Perhaps Ellis is a more certain 

round-gainer through the line than McBride (although 
Y conten to no decided opinion on that subject until I 
have seen the game of Saturday), but McBride’s kicking 
and defensive work should make Yale a little stronger in 
that position than Harvard, whether Ellis or Reid is used. 
It is true McBride seems never to have regained his kick- 
ing form of two years ago, but’his punts ought to out-tra- 
vel Harvard’s, and if the Yale ends get down the field it 
will be a great help to the blue game, which, for a certain- 
ty, will very largely consist of kicking until within strik- 
ing-distance of Hareaste goal. 

f that opportunity offers, McBride’s resolute line-buck- 
ing should be dependable, and yet the defensive strength 
of the Harvard line withstood the desperate plunges of 
Hare and MeCracken—though,to be sure, the Pennsylvania 
men had no support of practical value. 

Nor is Yale without swift and clever end-skirting half- 
backs, as both Dupee and Richards have demonstrated on 
more than one occasion, 

On the end plays Yale has given no indication of reach- 
ing Harvard’s skill, but she has some formations on centre 
and on tackle which are very strong. In fact, Harvard 
has shown marked superiority in the open game, and is 
likely'to hold it, Yale apeecutly depending more on close 
play for gains when they are most needed. 

ut it looks as though Yale would in any event be 
stronger than Harvard in the kicking which is sure to 
prove an important factor in the game on the 18th, for she 
has two men in her back field for this work, McBride and 
Dupee (who is not much his inferior in punting,) while 
Harvard will rely on an end, Hallowell, for her chief 
efforts in this direction, and his best will not equal that 
of either of the Yale men. 


Tas may prove to be the decisive feature of the game, 
for there is no doubt Yale’s chief hope of scoring lies 
in her expectation that gains on the exchange of punts 
will finally give her possession of the ball close to Har- 
vard's goal-line. The Indians drove. through Harvard's 
line, and it is not impossible that Yale, with five points in 
such immediate prospective, might not be stirred to ef- 
fort so met as to prove irresistible. Yet, unless Har- 
vard should fumble, the chances of her successfully defend- 
ing her goal, even against such attack, must be regarded 
favorably; for the Harvard eleven is one of tremendous 
strength, and really ought to rise to almost any emer- 
gency. But it is a peculiarly constituted team too, for 
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with all-its strength, individually and collectively, I have 
noted occasions when, on the unexpected happening, it 
seemed strabgely lacking in expediency. 

On that account, and because of some superiority in 


‘kicking, hang all Yale’s chances—slender ones, it must be 


acknowledged—of a tie game on Saturday. If it were 
not for this, I should regard Harvard a winner by 12-0, 
because her potential form and initial material suggest 
eeety equal to that difference in ultimate playing 
8 


I certainly expect a Harvard victory; but 1 also believe 
Yale will furnish a surprise to Harvard and to the public 
by the strength and character of her game. 

Yale will no doubt set out at once to smash Harvard's 
form, kicking, meanwhile, to save her men, and to keep 
Harvard on the defensive if possible. 

Harvard will most likely start off immediately to batter 
Yale’s line to pieces, and, it must be added, she has the 
more reason to expect success. 


MicHiean's team ought to develop by Thanksgiving 
into a stronger one than that of last year, which, by 
defeating Chicago, became the leading college eleven of 
the Middle West. The play against Pennsylvania at 
Philadelphia on Saturday last was very strong, and 
though somewhat unfinished, gave promise of form be- 
ond anything the work of either Chicago or Wisconsin 
as suggested. The line ay is abler than Chica- 
go’s, though not more so, perhaps not as much so, as Wis- 
consin’s. And this seems to be due more to lack of team- 
work than to individual weakness, for except on the left 
of the centre, there appeared no especially vulnerable 
spots at Philadelphia, and Cunningham, France, Steckle, 
and Snow were particularly strong. Back of the line 
Michigan has fast hard-running men—one of whom, 
McLean, must be classed among the best in the country. 

In the first half Michigan completely outplayed Penn- 
sylvania, tearing through her line, skirting her left end, 
and in turn presenting an unbroken front to Pennsylva- 
nia’s most desperate attack; but in the second half Penn- 
sylvania acquired added aggression, while Michigan ap- 
peared to tire, and honors were about even. 

The features of the game were Hare's all-round play, 
McLean’s (Michigan) brilliant running, and the frequent 
fumbling by both sides. Michigan handicapped herself, 
too, by much off-side play for which she suffered repeat- 
ed penalty. It is due this Western team to say that it 
took its medicine without a whimper, and from first to 
last played a clean game. It is, in fact, very pleasing to 
record that both Western teams which have played in the 
East this year— Wisconsin and Michigan—have conducted 
themselves like sportsmen on and off the field. 

McLean made three runs in the first half around Penn- 
Fae i left end, of 20, 40, and 45 yards respectively, 
the second for a touch-down from which no goal resulted, 
and all with excellent interference, Michigan showing 
surprisingly well in this direction. 

ennsylvania opened the second half with a great spurt, 
Coombs making a 30-yard end run, followed by line- 
—— of Hare, McCracken, and Outland, which car- 
ried the ball from centre field to a touch-down, though no 
goal resulted. 

Pennsylvania did not use the guards back very much, 
but relied on straight football and delayed passes. 

After this effort by Pennsylvania, Michigan began a se- 
ries of gains, McLean going 26 .yards around end, and, 
together with McDonald and Hernstein, carrying the ball 
over for their second touch-down, which again yielded no 


al. 
. Thereafter the ball moved up and down the field, chang- 
ing ‘hands frequently, unti! Pennsylvania secured it on 
about the 45-yard line, and Hare and McCracken once 
again, b terrific plunging, carried it across Michigan's 
line, cad Overfield kicked the goal that gave Pennsy!- 
vania the winning score of 11-10. 

Pennsylvania showed periods of great football, but for 
the most part the work was, as it has been all season, 
individual, by men in poor condition. 


GeCTIONAL matches are plentiful this season. Wis- 
consin has lost to Yale (0-6); Chicago defeated Cornell 
(17-6), tied Pennsylvania (5-5), and plays Brown Thanks- 
giving day; Michigan has defected Virginia and lost to 

ennsylvania (10-11)—the former game at Detroit and 
the latter at Philadelphia. These, with Oberlin’s games 
with Cornell and the Carlisle Indians, make an unprece- 
dented list of matches between widely separated colleges, 
yet such meetings are by no means the footbull novelty of 
the current season that I note some seem to regard them. 
So far back as ’81 and ’83, Michigan sent East the first 
university team that had come out of the West. On the 
first venture it tied Harvard and defeated several minor 
college teams; and on the second it came very near to 
scoring on Yale. 

Five years ago, I think it was, Michigan made her third 
trip East, decisively beating Cornell, and holding Harvard 
to a single touch-down, which resulted in no goal. 

But I declare I cannot see how football or sport gen- 
erally at Wisconsin or other Western colleges is benefited 
by these long and expensive trips East. Nothing con- 
clusive is accomplished, from a comparative point of 
view, because the Eastern team is seldom near its ulti- 
mate form, while the Western eleven, which prepares par- 
ticularly for the Eastern encounter by a preliminary prac- 
tice season, thereby lessens its chances of success subse- 
quently with its legitimate rivals. 

Chicago’s zeal for Eastern games was made manifest 
after the break between her and Michigan and Wisconsin. 
That break is responsible for Michigan and Wisconsin 
running rivalry with Chicago and Brown at Chicago ou 
Thanksgiving day in the first football game Michigan and 
Wisconsin have a together since 1893. 

Occasionally, perhaps, meetings between widely sep- 
arated institutions are desirable, but as a rule they 
are to be condemned as emphasizing the ruling spirit of 
victory as the end chiefly sought. Besides, too much 
time from class-room is taken, and I cannot understand 
how faculties permit of it. For example, Wisconsin’s 
team was away from Madison a full week, Pennsylvania’s 
trip to Chicago occupied four days, and Michigan’s to 
Philadelphia as many. 


Discussion of Army and Navy, Princeton and Indian, 
Brown and Cornell football next week. 
CasPpaR WHITNEY. 


“AMERICAN FOOTBALL.”—By WALTER CaMP.—NEW AND REVISED EDITION.—Post 8vo, CLOTH, $1 25.—HARPER & BROTHERS 
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A Bookman’s Notes 


T is diverting to observe the announce- 
ment that Janice Meredith is in its 
eighty - third thousand, and then step 
back to the modest hopes of the pub- 
lishers, as quoted in the literary letter 
of an English contemporary just to 

hand, that they ‘already see their way to a 
circulation of 50,000 copies.” The present 
writer was nearer the mark when he pre- 
dicted, some mouths ago, that Janice Mere- 
dith would easily reach a sale of 100,000 
copies before Christmas; but even that esti- 
mate is likely to be proved a modest one. 
Janice Meredith is good for at least 200,000 
copies before the sales begin to slacken. 
When the manuscript of Janice Meredith 
left Mr. Ford’s bands it was still without a 





litle, although one reader, for the sake of | 


naming it in his report, gave it the title 
which the novel now bears. More than a 
dozen other titles were suggested and voted 
on. Mr. Ford’s own favorite was Batiledore 
and Shuttlecock, and he still clings to his 
fancy. Why he should do this, when Janice 
is not only the heroine but the central fig- 
ure in the book, and so lends the strong at- 
traction of her name to the title, is onc of the 
strange whims that often set an author and 
his publishers at loggerheads. 

The choice of the present title justifies it- 
self still further from Mr. Ford’s novel point 
of view in electing » woman to be the centre 
of gravitation in his story, and not a man, 
With a hero in a historical romance the 
writer is more hampered in action, for he 
cannot leave him out of the fight, and he 
must never be lost sight of for a moment. 
With a heroine, however, it is fur otherwise, 
contends Mr. Ford. While leaving her be- 
hind for a time to follow the campaign of 
Washington, he found that he could still 
hold her in the reader's mind and suffer no 
loss of interest by moving freely over the 
field of battle without her. It is interestin 
to kuow that the author of Janice Meredi 
had debated this question and settled it in 
his mind before writing his story. A happy 
phrase, by-the-way, has been struck off by 
one reviewer in describing the chemical 
union of history and romance in Janice 
Meredith. “It is,” he says, ‘‘a book that 
will make a historian of the novel-reader, 
and a novel-reader of the historian.” 


The Haworth Bronté, the first volume of 
which has been recently published, certainly 
fills a ‘‘long-felt want.” For a long time 
the need of a good library edition of the 
Bronté novels bas been a serious desidera- 
tum, and [I know of more than one book- 
lover who has waited unti: such an edition 
should be issued before placing the works of 
the Brontés on his bookshelves. From a 
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children were sent south on Wednesday 
evening, November 1. Early the next 
morning, while an artillery duel was occu- 
pying the attention of the Boers, a force 
composed of cavalry and infantry got with- 
in striking- distance of a camp behind 
Bester’s Hill before its approach was per- 
ceived, and then struck quickly and very 
hard, taking the camp with its equip- 
ment, and driving out the surprised burgh- 
ers with great loss of life. On Novem- 
ber 2 cavalry and field artillery went out 
and shelled the Boer laager, without loss on 
the British side. Again, on November 3, 
Colonel Brocklehurst, with cavalry, field ar- 
tillery, the Imperial Light Horse, and the 
Natal Mounted Volunteers, engaged a force 
that had appeared below Ladysmith, in the 
neighborhood of Colenso—a point of great 
strategic importance. And now a curious 
state of things was seen. General White 
could not spare from his garrison men 
enough to hold the Tugela bridge at-Colen- 
so, while, on the other hand, General Jou- 


| bert could as ill afford to detach from the 





technical stand-point the new edition is a | 


marvel of book-making, and makes one won- 
der whether perfection has now been reached 
in this craft. Considered as literature, Mrs. 
Sangha Ward’s Iutroductions, judged by 
that to Jane Hyre, promise to fit the subject 
us sympathetically and adequately as Mrs. 
Ritchie's delightful Introductions to the Bio- 
graphical Edition of her father’s works. 
Indeed, no writer more highly qualified could 
have been selected for the task. It is re- 
grettable that Mrs. Ward does not attempt 
more work in this field, in which she first 
distinguished herself as a critic of keen 
acumen, of rare judgment, and illuminating 
force. 
whets the appetite for the critical apprecia- 
tions which are to follow from her pen. 


Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, who, with Mr. 
Clement K. Shorter, shares the honor of be- 
ing the best equipped Bronté student in 
England, has made an important discovery 
in connection with the Brontés. 
ises to disclose the facts in the December 
Bookman, under the title “ Charlotte Bronté 
and One of her Critics.” We shall await 
with eagerness Dr. Nicoll’s find, which will 
no doubt be of interest, whatever its value. 

J. M. 


Stege of Ladysmith 


UR account of the battle in the 
last number of the WEEKLY 
carried the story forward to 
the point where two facts 
stood out sharply: 1. In a test 
of strength and strategy it was 

found that the antagonists were evenly 
matched. 2. The initial successes of the 
Boers were due to numerical superiority, 
and the impetus helping on an aggressive 
campaign, 

Nothing could have been better calculated 
to discourage readers who were anxious to 
trace the course of the struggle than the 
confused and contradictory despatches pur- 
porting to narrate the events which followed. 
Let us now consider only authentic reports 
in the light of a third fact, not less impor- 
tant than 1 and 2. Fact number 8 is that 
every move of the keen fighters, since the 
capture of Carlton’s column,was made with 
a distinct reference to the expected arrival 
of British re-enforcements. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday long-range 
guns in the town were pitted against those 
mounted on the hills, but the last three 
days of the week found detachments of 
the British taking the field. Women and 


What she has written of Jane Hyre | 


He prom- | 





investing army a force capuble of making a 
stand at that point against the fresh British 
troops, in fear of whose early arrival he was 
scanning the horizon in the direction of Est- 
court. Coleuso was shelled; yielded by the 
British; yielded in turn by the Boers. 

And the same uncertainty us to the move- 
ment of troops, from Durban in the imme- 
diate future,and afterwards of Buller’s army 
corps, made a certain swarming over the 
southern boundary of the Free State by 
Boer forces (the so-called ‘‘ invasion of Cape 
Colony ”’) seem at first disquieting and then 
unimportant. The bombardment of Lady- 
smith was discontinued on November 4, and 
not resumed until November 7. Meantime 
the garrison at Estcourt, below Colenso on 
the line of the railway, was strengthened, 
and preparations were made at Pietermaritz- 
burg to repel an attack. The best defence 
of southern Natal, however, was just the 
dogged stand that the little British army was 
ae at Ladysmith. Of course it was im- 
possible for the Boers to pass on, leaving in 
their rear a force which had proved itself 
able not merely to hold its own, but, when- 
ever a vulnerable spot was uncovered, to in- 
flict terrible punishment. When this page 
went to press the tide had begun to turn in 
favor of the British. 





APVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It southes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a. 

ve 


—{Adv.} 





FOOD FOR BABIES 
Must be nourishing and suitable, and by “suit- 
able food” is meant a food which a child will 
properly digest and assimilate. Gail Borden Eagle 
rand Condensed Milk for forty years has been 
the leadi infant food. Book entitled “ Babies” 
sent free.—[ Adv.] 





THe value of telephone service does not consist only in 
the sending of messages. The reception of messages is a 
very important item to most users of the telephone ser- 
vice—to many it is the most important. NEw YorK TRL- 
ay? oe ae 15 Dey Street, 952 B’ way, 115 W. 38th St. 
— ”. 





SUPERIOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. 
Simon, 13 Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris; Druggists, 
Perfumers, Fancy-goods stores.—{ Adv.] 





Abbott’s, the Original Angostura Bitters, made from 
the aromatic bark containing the bitter tonic principle 
“a as a health producer. Grocer and druggist. 
= w. 








SPEAKING of a good Champagne brings in mind 
Coox’s IMPERIAL CHAMPAGNE, Extra Dry. The 
wine that sparkles.—{ Adv.} 





Ir yon lack appetite try wine glass of Dr. SIEGERT’S 
ANGOsTURA Bitters before meals.—{Adv.] 


—_— 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that 
clears but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 
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unhealthful. 


in a month become millions. 


flavor of certainty. 


SCHLITZ, Milwaukee, Wis. 


As Pure as it Seems 


CHLITZ beer is as good as it looks. 
impurity, yet a beer may look almost as well and still be very 
The impurities which we guard against most 
are in the form of bacteria. Their importance lies in the fact 

that they multiply, because beer is a saccharine product. A few may 


That’s why we brew Schlitz beer in air-tight caldrons, 
why we cool it in filtered air, why we filter the beer, why we sterilize 
every bottle. The slightest taint of impurity is entirely impossible. 

All this expense adds nothing to looks or taste. Its benefit all 
comes in the knowledge that Schlitz beer is healthful. 


DICTIONARY FREE—We will send you a 200 page up-to-date Webster Pocket 
Dictionary upon receipt of a two-cent stamp to pay postage. Address. 
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There is no hidden 


That's 


It has the 





W.& J. Sloane 


We are exclusive agents in America 
Sor the beautiful 


Plain 
Wide Velvet 
Carpetings 


manufactured by Messrs. John Cross- 
ley & Sons, of Halifax, England, and 
offer an exceedingly rich assortment 
of these attractive weaves in many 
new shades. 

These goods are made in various 
widths up to twelve feet. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


Rew York. 


Underwear. 


Men’s Women’s, and Children’s Underwear. 
Wool, Merino, Camel’s Hair Underwear 
Silk and Woo! and All Silk Underwear. 


Swiss Ribbed Underwear. 


Union Suits. 
All weights and sizes. 
H osiery. 


Women’s and Children's Hose, Men’s Half Hose 
Golf and Bicycle Hose. Cardigan Jackets 


Broadway K 19th . 


NEW YOR 








AN IDEAL MATTRESS, *:?<<ie!' 
2 adapted for 
use in the Sick-Room, affording bedridden pa- 
tients the greatest comfort. These mattresses 
have been adopted by the U.S. Government, and 
are now in use in the various Marine Hospitals. 
They are also largely used on Ships and Yachts, 
and ‘by Sportsmen and Campers throughout the 
world, CUSHIONS for Office Chairs, Morris 
Chairs, etc., etc. —Send for Catalogue.— 
MECHANICAL FABRIC CO., 
Manufacturers of “PERFECTION AIR GOODS,” 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








Collar Button insurance 


GIVEN WITH EVERY 


KREMENTZ 


ONE-PIECE COLLAR BUTTON. 
Made of One Piece of Metal. without Seam or Joint. 


Also for ladies’ shirt-waiste and 
children’s dresses. You ge «a new 
one without charge in case of accident 
of any kind, The Story of a Collar 
Butten gives all particulars. Postal 
us for it. All jewelers sell Krementz 
buttons. 


KREMENTZ & $0. , 43 Chestnut St., Newark, N.J. 





HARPER’S CATALOGUE 
Descriptive list of their publications, with fortraits of authors, will be sent 
free to any address on receipt of (postage) ten cents. 
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The Automobile Parade 


HERE were over thirty vehicles in the line-up 

of the first parade of the newly organized ‘Au- 

tomobile Club last week, and the electrically 

propelled carriages outnumbered all:the other 

types in the proportion of two to one. There 

were but seven gasoline-motor vehicles in the 
procession, and of these the two French models attracted 
the particular attention of the spectators from the showy 
nature of their construction, The French chauffeur loves 
to see the wheels go round, and he insists upon having as 
much of the machinery exposed‘as possible. He-likes to 
pose as a deus ex machind, surrounded by a multiplicity of 
wheels and levers—-in a word, the driving of an auto- 
mobile is sport to the Gallic mind, and its utilitarian pos- 
sibilities rank as a secondary consideration. 

The chauffeur costume, with its “slicker ” coat, its glazed- 
visor cap, and its wire-screened goggles, was not in evi- 
dence—a loss from the pictorial point of view, perhaps, 
but a sensible decision on the part of the participants in 
the parade. It takes time to educate the public, and, af- 
ter all, it is hardly necessary to don a stoker’s outfit in 
order to make a twenty-mile run over smooth asphalt. 
When it comes to real work along country roads, we may 
then be prepared to see some startling departures from 
the conventional in dress. The ‘ automobile red” is al- 
ready an accepted shade. 

That the public mind is deeply interested in the prob- 
lem of the horseless carriage was evident from the crowds 
that witnessed the start and that stood along the line of 
the parade. As noted above, the petroleum-driveu vehi- 
cles attracted the most attention, and the steam-wagons 
took second honors. The ease and smoothness with 
which the latter moved along were the subject of ever- 
favorable comment. A jet of steam was now and then 
visible (hardly more than a puff of dust), but there was 
never any perceptible odor from the gasoline burners, and 
a minimum of noise. The electric carriages were ad- 
mired for.their uniformly handsome appearance, but they 
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THE AUTOMOBILE PARADE IN NEW YORK CITY—ASSEMBLING AT GRANT’S TOMB. 


chinery, we hope, is helping to lift up the great mass of 
humanity by making life easier for it and making possi- 
ble a fuller reward for its labors. It is doing an analo- 
gous work for the horse, in that it encourages processes of 
selection which are raising the general. average of horse 
intelligence anc ability. We must expect, as electricity 
and steam and gasoline and compressed air are more and 
more used to propel all sorts of vehicles, that the number 
of horses in the world will diminish. That is where the 
case of man and that of the horse may differ, for we do not 
look to see fewer men on the earth, however much work 
may be done by coal. But the number of horses is direct- 

ly determined by the de- 

mand for them, and it can- 





not be doubted that the de- 














mand for horses of inferior 
quality has already de- 
creased. 

For purposes of carriage 
and transportation, coal and 
its extracts are a prodigious 
success. In so far as they 
release the horse from the 
work of hauling public 
vehicles of every sort, they 
do him a good turn and 
benefit creation. If our 
children never see a horse 
strain at the tugs to start a 
loaded street car, so much 
the better, both for human 
ity and equinity. When- 
ever the mouth of the horse 
ceases to be sawed by the 
reins that descend from the 
roof of the hansom-cab, so 
much the better. We need 
not even mourn the dis- 
appearance of the truck- 
horse, though at his best he 
is a fine, intelligent crea- 
ture, and, in good hands, 
must lead a happy life. 
All the horses that are 
driven by butcher-boys and 














THE PARADE COMING DOWN FIFTH AVENUE. 


were not regarded as particular novelties, in view of the 
vogue of the familiar electric cab. 

There were but three break-downs during the day, and 
of these one took place before the start. It is gratifying 
to note that there were no reports of accidents from 
frightened horses. It is possible that the intelligent 
equines have recognized the labor-saving qualities of the 
new departure, and are only too glad to see it in process 
of exploitation. Van T. 8S. 


The Status of the Horse 
at the End of the Century 


HIS year’s Horse Show in New York is, official- 
ly, the Fifteenth Annual Exhibition of the Na- 
tional Horse Show Association. If the fore- 
bodings of some of the prophets who have 
lately forecast the future of the horse are well 
founded, the Horse Show must be a decaying 

institution, and the most fragile of us may expect to see 
the last of it. Meanwhile it gives no convincing evidences 
of decrepitude. No donbt, as a social appliance for the 
exhibition of persons of high fashion to one another and 
the general public it culminated some years ago, but as a 
show of horses it continues to do well. At the auction 
sale of boxes for the present show, the other day, $17,100 
was realized, which is better by more than $1000 than last 
year’s showing. Probably the total receipts of this year's 
show will reflect in due measure the boisterous prosperity 
of the country. 

Every year more and more of the world’s heavy 
drudgery is done by machinery. In innumerable things 
machinery does the work that used to fall to human mus- 
cles. The bod-carrier is growing obsolete; the donkey- 
engine now carries up the bricks, and. the steam-drill 
pounds holes in the rocks; but there are more men than 
ever, and apparently more work for them to do. What 
machinery does in the end is not to crowd men out of em- 
ployment, but to lighten the work of their hands aad mus- 
cles and call for increased activity in their minds. Ma- 


grocers’ boys and that haul 
express-wagons and deliv- 
ery-wagons we can part 
with without a sigh, unless 
it is a sigh of relief at their 
release from labor that is apt to be ignominious and 
harassing. 

What we cannot spare, and what there is no present 
sign that we ever will spare, is the horse’s personal quali- 
ties and his beauty. As the companion of man, he would 
be fit to be cherished even if there were no work left for 
him to do; but there is, and always will be, a great work 
for him to do in giving health and pleasure to man. 
Machinery can beat him in speed and certainty and en- 
durance, can supplement him and often take his place as 
a minister to our pleasures, but it cannot equal him in 
personal beauty and interest. He has style; he has life; 
he has affection and sense and a disposition. In those 


characteristics the creature that God made will always be 
unrivalled by any device of man. 

On this page are pictures of a parade of automobiles. 
These machines will supersede the horse with many per- 
sons even for purposes of display and pleasure. They 
are full of the promise of usefulness to humanity. A 

ood many folks to whom every horse is a wild beast 

eel much safer on a machine than behind a quadru- 
ped, who has a mind of his own, and emotions which 
may not always be forestalled or controlled. Certainly 
there isa great future for these machines, but they will not 
altogether take the place of the horse. Horse-lovers may 
claim that they are imperfectly educational, since swap- 
ping them or selling them can hardly develop such men- 
tal acuteness as does dealing in horses. Perhaps they are 
moral, and make up in that direction a part. of what they 
lack as engines of sport. That the horse is of good repute as 
a promoter of morality can hardly be claimed even by his 
best friend. The aleatory quality in him which delights 
the sportsman will perhaps always be the moralist’s de- 
spair. Even in the country, where he is the indispensable 
adjunct of agriculture and hauls the parson’s buggy. he 
does not cease to be a gamble; and his speed, his obvious 
merits, his recondite defects and inseparable uncertainties, 
are as liable to strain the rural conscience as they are 
to sharpen the rural wits. It is not the horse's fault, 
and we should not shun him for it. Horse nature is good 
enough, and if it brings out some weak points in human 
nature, it is human nature that needs looking after. And, 
after all, it is as well for our consciences to have their prop- 
er exercise and be kept in training.. We pray not to be 


‘led into temptation, but we may well mean such temp- 


tation as is beyond our strength. We should not be con- 
tent with a rectitude so collapsible that we dare not own 
a horse that can go a mile in less than three miputes. or 
jump a fence more than forty inches high. If we really 
mistrusted the moral influence of the horse as much 
as we sometimes think we do, we should not want our 
children to have equine companionship in their ebild- 
hood. Yet that is something that most parents covet 
for their children, and it is a great vindication of horse 
nature, and a great compliment to horses that it should 
be so. 

It was in the newspapers the other day that it was pro- 
posed to give instruction about the horse to the children 
in the public schools of New York. What the ultimate 
aim of it was is not here recalled—to teach them to be 
kind to animals perhaps—but, at any rate, it recognized 
that it is good for children to know horses, and it was on 
many accounts a good suggestion. To be a fair judge of 
a horse is very well worth while. The knowledge it im- 
plies is power in its way, for certainly every person who 


knows horses feels himself superior in that particular, 


and something more, to folks who don’t. It is an impor- 
tant source of pleasure, too, and of pleasure that is cheap 
and constant. In the streets of New York there is a 
horse show, and a great one, in process eight months in 
the year. Every observer whose sense of merit and beau- 
ty in horses has been trained observes instinctively every 
horse that passes, and gets a momentary pleasure from 
every good one he sees. To go through life without in- 
terest in horses and without appreciation of the. good 
points of good ones is a waste of bountiful opportunity 
which no thrifty person 
should endure. The most 

















useful office of borse 
shows is to teach people to 
understand about horses, 
and know good horses 
when they see them, The 
comparisons and competi- 
tions of the shows result 
in improving the breeds of 
all sorts of horses, and that 
is important too. But if 
we are right in our self- 
conceited opinion that the 
promotion of human hap- 
piness is the end of all 
the brute creation, it is 
even more important that 
the capacity of men to 
appreciate and delight in 
horses should be enlarged 
than it is that the stand- 
ard .of equine beauty 
and efficiency should be 
raised. But the promot- 
ers of horse shows need 
not consider overmuch 
whether it is more in the 











ATTENDING HORSE-RACES IN HORSELESS CARRIAGES. 
Automvbdiles at William C. Whitney's private Meeting at Wheatley Hills. 


=H interest of men or of 
horses that they work, so 
long as their labors pro- 
mote both. E. 8. M. 
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The ‘ Zocomobile t ) 
Combines all requirements for an ideal and prac- ) 8 | & : 
. Dy . ) > 


tical pleasure or business vehicle. The motive power 
is known and understood the world over—is no experi- 
ment, but is always reliable and under perfect control. 
The “ Locomobile” is unsurpassed for speed, hill climb- 
ing (easily ascended Mt. Washington, altitude 6300 feet), 
or travelling over bad roads. It has proved as fast as 
an express train, will follow the slowest truck, or stop 
immediately. No noise, jar, or odor: It has been repeat- 7 Sy) 
edly operated for 4 cent per mile, and the power can 7 | f 
! . 





be renewed at even the smallest village. The weight, 
complete, is but 400 pounds, yet the “Locomobile” is 
graceful and attractive, and the running parts strong 
and durable. Four styles of carriages are now being 
manufactured. Delivery in sixty days. 





Send for illustrated catalogue 
and price-list. 


ve | 
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ELocomobile COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


Amnz1 L. Barser, Pres. 
Le D. Lancpon Barner, Vice-Pres. Samvuet T. Davis, Jx., Treas., 
11 Broadway, New York. . 
American Automobile and Motor Co., Limited, 
47 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris; E. J. HALsey, London. . ie 





“The Coming Flyer.” Copyright, 1899, by The “ Locomobile” Company of America. 
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A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World. 





GuB= 
COCKTAILS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pureand well matured liquors 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over any barin the world. Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 

made of the same material and propor- 
\ ions the one which is aged must be the 
. better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 

For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal railroads of the U. 8. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 





‘little wiser 


is what you have called for time and again. 
4. & A. FREIBERG, bottle and are the sole proprietors of 


“LITTLE WHISKEY” 


Put ap tn Bottles as per Mlustration. This is a high grade, old 


fashioned hand made whiskey, for home as 
rich, pure and mellow. 


well as club consump’ 
It is a distillation that we bottle as 


Purveyors to his Majesty—the Best American Citizen. 


This is the highest grade goo’s obtainable. pt oy ay pW pteheg™ is made 


for the use ofthe beat element of Americans. 
for $1.50 regular size bottle, or 
r. 00 for one dozen amall size. 


fi_your dealer does not handle it, Send Us 

a regular size bottle, or 82.00 for one doz. bottles holding two oz. myst 

xes unmarked. Cheap and low e ) 
Do not be deeeived. Eve 

Such an article ia “LITTLE 

ay #1.50 and receive in return a x 

KEY,” or @2.00 for a dozen small 


reas charges prepaid. 
skies you can bey any where. 
a the best the market affords tor home use. 
2 WHISKEY.” You can well a oan te 
regular «ize bettle of “LITTLE WH 


little 
Whiske) 


one should eee | Grea 


size bottles and thus be a, that there is only ONE **BEST” 


whiskey. 


Ask your Bank or any Express office in regard to our standing. 


Our latest booklet—""What To Drink”—treating on this gabioct. 
free for the asking. Whiskey as represented or money refund 


J. & A. FREIBERC, Dept. B, 





Cincinnati, oO. 





8,025,454 cattle, sheep and hogs purchased in 1898 


Swift's 


f 

® Premium Hams 
a and Breakfast Bacon 
4 highest Lae stented exhibitions 
a 
® 
: 
@ 


Silver Leaf Lard 
Jersey Butterine 
Beef Extract and 
Cotosuet 


are other choice specialties, made in sanitary work- 
rooms under United States Government Inspection 


Swift and Company 














Chicago Kansas City Omaha 
A St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 
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Beeman 


The 
Original 


Pepsin 





Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. } 
Alli Others Are Imitations. 
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Audust Gennmiers Sons 
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A Foot Ball Calendar. 


By PAUL P. GOOLD 





Stokes i J 
With seven spirited pictures of 


“FOOT BALL” “sis. 


“BEFORE THE BATTLE,’ 
“AN END RUN a Ry ees THE LINE,” 
“A PUNT,” KLED,” and 
“TOUCH DOWN, - p penn sspucented. 


Pronounced by Walter Camp and other experts to 
be technically correct. Second edition now printing. 
Size of plate, 13%x17\%inches. Boxed, $2.00. For 
sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 
5 & 7 East 16th Street, New York. 
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Harper's Periodicals 


if MAGAZINE $3 00 a Year 
ae WEEKLY - - 4 00a Year 

BAZAR - - 400a Year 
ul Leapeeeae - 400 a Year 
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| The only awarded at the Paris 


Exhibition 1889. 


EL 





HYGIENIC, 
TOILET POWDER— CEX. xa¥. inventor 
9, Ruede la Paix, Paris.—Cantion. Rone Gensine bet these brering ibe word —FRENOE” sed 

















The World 
of Finance 


HE course of the stock-market after 
the election was a surprise to most 
people, but it was pase ahr on 
logical grounds. Republican vic- 
tories were foreshadowed with 
distinctness, and professional op- 

+ ae bought stocks, expecting to find a 

good market on which to unload again after 
the result was known, and their action was 

followed to au extent by the general public. 

The liquidation, however, was done under 

unfortuitous conditions, for it came after 
the bank statement of the previous Saturday 

had shown that the surplus reserves of the 

New York city banks had been wiped out, 

and that the banks were slightly below their 

legal reserves. 





Returns of money from the interior have 
been smaller than usual at this season of the 
year, and the loss of cash put the rates for 
call loans to higher figures than are often seen 
at this season of the year. Commission- 
houses generally advised their customers to 
sell rather than pay the high interest rates, 
many of them objecting strenuously to exe- 
cuting any more buying orders. Unless the 
government can afford material relief, it is 
not easy to see how the situation can be 
much changed in the near future. Since, 
however, the stringency is due in a measure 
to the revenue payments to the government, 
such assistance as the Treasury Department 
can give should be rendered. It is not good 
policy for the government to take from gen- 
eral circulation more money than its needs 
require, and experience has shown that 
the mere offer to prepay interest does not 
meet the requirements of the case. On the 
other hand, one of the methods suggested, 
that of allowing bavks to increase their 
circulation by issues of notes without the 
security of government bonds, cannot be 
regarded as sound finance. It would be 
most unfortunate if anything should be done 
in the coming Congress that would tend to 
permit a return to the system under which 
the country was flooded with ‘‘ wild-cat” 
currency. 


October’s Clearing House returns show 
plainly enough why the money rate has 
risen, for the clearings of the whole coun- 
try in that month, as compiled by the 
Financial Chronicle, were 40.2 per cent. in 
excess of those of the same month a year 
ago, and for ten months the increase was 
41.1 per cent., the largest increases in what 
it calls the middle section, which includes the 
cities of New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and Buffalo. 


One of the most interesting movements 
that have occurred this year was the advance 
of the common stock of the United States 
Leather Company, from 5? in June to almost 
40 lust week, the transactions from 15 up be- 
ing ona tremendous scale, and the breaks in 
price that followed sensational in character. 
‘The cause for the movement puzzled the 
street even more than the more important 
speculation last spring in Brooklyn Rapid 

ransit, for in that case the intentions of 
the pool were announced with the utmost 
frankness. 


A story that found many believers was 
that some of the holders of the preferred 
stock, who believed the plan for givin 
half of the common stock to the preferr 
stockholders would go through, sold in 
advance the common stock that they ex- 
pected to receive. In the mean time, how- 
ever, it was said that a large block of the 
stock had been purchased and taken out of 
the market by a young capitalist. The sup- 
ply of floating stock having thus been dimin- 
ished, it was said that those who had sold in 
advance began to fear that the plan would 
fail, and attempted to cover, with the result 
that a‘ ‘squeeze ” of the shorts followed, and 
some private settlements were reported to 
have been made. In any event, it is clear 
that there was a contest between large inter- 
ests, and only the boldest of the speculative 
public had any part in the venture. It is 


not the first time that there has been manip- | 


ulation of the leather stocks that did not re- 
flect credit on the New York Stock Ex. | 
change. In fact,there are few of the Indus- | 
trials that have not been the subject of bold 
manipulation, that has enabled their pro- 
moters to unload at top figures. 


The outcome of what seems to be an at- 
tempt by the banks to check the inroads 
upon their business threatened by the trust 
companies will be watched with interest. 
The banks in the Clearing House Associa- 
tion have decided that they will not here- 
after clear for any trust company that bas 
not been in business a, year, and that all 
trust companies for which they do clear 
must send in a statement every week to the 
Clearing House similar to that required from 
members of the association. The ruling i 
not objected to by the old trust companies, 
and the officers of some of the new ones ex- 
press themselves as satisfied with it. Its 
workings should give a clearer insight to the 
actual money situation if the statements are 


| published as those of the banks are, even 


though made up on averages. 


| 











Vor. XLIII., No. 2439 
Financial 
Tran a gene 
Red mond * banking business. val 


eposits 
subject to draft. Div, 
idends and interest 


Kerr & Co. | si. 85 








+ -—_ ie ae nego- 

> jate an ue loar 
BANKERS, of, railroads, street 

41 WALL ST., N. Y. railways, gas Compa- 
nies, etc. Securities 
Members ; bought and sold on 


{ commission. 
DEAL IN 
Hi pay Investment Securities. 
Lists o' fferings sent on application. 
PHILADELPHIA CORRESPON DENTS, 
GRAHAM, KERR & CO. 


N. Y. Stock Exchange. 





Bills of Exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Africa. 
Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 
tions made. 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankeks, No. 59 WALL STKEET. 


HASKINS & SELLS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS, 
NO. 30 BROAD S8T., NEW YORK. 











CTA Instant 
Relief 


“7 JOHNSONS 
DIGESTIVE 
TABLETS. 


12) $3%'tp ELECTRICAL sovers 


Models of Railways, Locomotives 
Dynamos, Miniature Lamps, 
Motors, E at 
Safe, practical, “durable. 
Most amusing ae 
tive articles ever inven 
Large numbers sold ei all 
over the world. 
UNLIKEORDINARY TOYS 
that soon break or wear 
out, and no higher in 
pbrice: Tilustrated booklet 
tells all about them. n’t make mistake of wait- 
ing until height of holiday season. Send now. 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 
831 W. SIXTH ST. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


SKIN-TORTURED 


Babies and Tired Mothers Find 
Comfort in CUTICURA. 


A warm bath with Cuticvura Soap, and a 
single anointing with Curicura, purest of 
emollient skin cures, will afford instant relief, 
permit rest for parent and sleep for child, and 
point to a speedy, permanent, and economical 
cure of the most torturing, disfiguring, and 
humiliating skin, scalp, and blood humors, 
with loss of hair, when all else fails. 
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THE 


TRAVELERS, 


of Hartford, Conn. : 


| Oldest, 
— Largest, 
ana Best. 





ill 











Life, ... 

Endowment, 
and Accident 
.. Insurance 


OF ALL FORMS. 


Health Policies. 


Indemnity for Disability caused by Sickness. 


Liability Insurance. 


Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors, 
and Owners of Buildings, Horses, and Ve- 
hicles, can all be protected by policies. in 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ASSETS, . . $25,315,442.46 
Liabilities, . 21,209,625.36 
EXCESS, ..  4,105,817.10 


J. G. BATTERSON, President. 

Ss. C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. 

JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. 

H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
—— 


The 
California 
Limited 


Finest train west of Chicago. 




















66 hours to Los Angeles, via 
Santa Fé Route. 


Pullmans, Dining Car, Buffet- 
Smoking Car (with barber 
shop), Observation Car (with 
ladies’ parlor). 


Vestibuled and electric- 
lighted throughout. 


Four times a week—Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays, 8.00 p. m. from 
Chicago. 

General Passenger Office, 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 


CHICAGO, 
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fr Is the educated mind which plans 
and directs the -work of others. 
You can rise to « nigicr position 
A elawlagl sak Yelena 






or leaving! ome. You can get 
A ‘Technical 
Education 
4 BY MAIL. 
’e have prepared successful ochagical 


or Architectural Dra 
trical = 2 a 
an urveyors, Chemists, 
nts, 8 hers and . 
r . Mention 


ternational Correspondence 
Bex 1159, Scranton, Pa. 











Harper’s Catalogue 


Descriptive. list of their publica- 
tions, with portraits of authors, 
will be sent free-to any address 
on receipt of (postage) ten cents. 
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Plan to Capture 
Aguinaldo 


HE autumn campaign in the Philip- 
pines opens with a brilliant move- 
ment which shows at once the good 
effect of the President's new policy 
in placing a sufficient force at Gen- 
eral Otis’s disposal. When General 

Wheaton’s expedition sailed from Manila at 
the beginning of the present month, having a 
point on the Gulf of Lingayen as its destina- 
tion, the main features of a very promising 
plan were disclosed, and in order to under- 
stand the developments which may be ex- 
pected to follow, we must take note of the 
situation of the enemy, and of certain ad- 
vantages hitherto enjoyed by him. 
Throughout the campaign, which continued 
well into the rainy season, Otis’s appeal to 
the home government was for an effective 
force of 30,000. Asa matter of fact, he nev- 
er had nearly so many. Hampered by the 
inadequacy of his army, he could only suc- 
ceed in pushing back the hostile Filipinos 
for gradual gains on three sides of Manila, 
until our outposts were at Angeles on the 
north, the farther shores of Laguna de Bay 
on the east, and the towns of Cavité Province 
on the south. Aguinaldo, meanwhile,in com- 
mand of the main Filipino army, with head- 
quarters at Tarlac, had behind him all of the 
rich central district of Luzon from which to 
draw supplies and men, and controlled the 
railway between Angeles and Dagtipan, be- 
ing thus in a position to foment rebellion in 
the northern districts of the island, and to 
receive By rail arms and ammunition from 
the filibustering parties which landed on the 
coasts of the Gulf of Lingayen. Evidently 
such a situation threatened an indefinite con- 
tinuation of hostilities, and it was in view of 
this that the WEEKLY so often referred to the 
need of a larger force to insure the success- 
ful termination of our military operations. 
General Otis recently cabled to the War 
Department that by November 5 he would 
have about 45,000 officers and men, or near- 
ly twice the number available for service 
last spring; and now it has become possi- 
ble not only to strengthen our lines on the 
south and east, but to advance decisively 
on the north. Accordingly, General Mac- 
Arthur’s division took up the march from 
Angeles along the line of the Manila-Dagu- 
pan railway, turning a little eastward to cap- 
ture the town of Magalang on November 5, 
after an engagement which cost the a 
several hundred men, in killed and wounded, 
the American loss being eleven wounded, 
Two days later, Mabalacat,a town on the 


| railway five miles nearer to Tarlac, was occu- 


pied after slight resistance. Far in advance 
of MacArthur, and moving northward along 
a course which lay about twenty miles east 
of the railroad, General Lawton’s column at 
the same time was making its way towards 
the Agno River, detaching cavalry to take 


Bongabong on the right and Aliaga on the 


left as it proceeded. These combined move- 
ments were well designed to cut off the re- 
treat of Aguinaldo’s army on the east, but it 
will be remembered that a similar combina- 
tion resulted in failure last spring when our 
troops were marching on Malolos and San 
Fernando, the Filipino leader simply remov- 
ing his capital to a convenient point « little 
further north. Precisely with a view to pre- 
venting a repetition of this discouraging ex- 
perience, General Wheaton’s command was 
sent by water to make a landing near the 
northern terminus of the railway. 

A despatch from Manila, November 6, 
stated that General Wheaton, with the Thir 
teenth Regiment on the transport Sheridan, 
and the Thirty-third Regiment on the trans- 
port Aztec, accompanied by an ammunition- 
steamer, tugs, cascos, and scows, and con- 
voyed by the light-draught gunboat Helena, 
had sailed for the Gulf of Lingayen, where 
the expedition would meet three vessels of 
our navy with armed launches. It was as- 
sumed that the war-ships would protect the 
disembarkation of the troops, and that Gen- 
eral Wheaton would move toa position com- 
manding the avenues of retreat between the 
gulf and Rio Agno. West of the Filipino 
position are the mountains of the Zambales 
district and the China Sea; supposing, there- 
fore, complete success on the part of Law- 
ton and MacArthur in spreading their toils, 
the task assigued to Wheaton would be the 
comparatively easy one of holding the routes 
leading from the railway in a northeaster! 
direction. The game was certainly ese | 
playing, for beyond all question it would 

ive us control of all central Luzon, and con- 

ne the revolt to the extreme northern and 
southern provinces; but while the play was 
going on there was good reason to doubt 
that it would result in the capture of Agui- 
naldo. Only a few weeks earlier the Fili- 
pino army of the north was reported as being 
very strong numerically, and fairly well pro- 
visioned and armed—thanks to the filibugter- 


ing expeditions just referred to; then sud- 


denly this hostile force had dwindled away 
until only a few hundred men remained with 
their chief. It seemed atleast possible that 
the astute Tagélog had foreseen that his po- 
sition would soon me untenable, and had 
dismissed his followers, little by little, ap- 
pointing another place of assembly, and pro- 
viding for his own evasion in some secret 
— at the last. Certainly the most inter- 
esting moment in all our outlandish warfare 
was approaching. Marrion Wicox. 
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y The morning meal is apt to 
y/ set the pace for the day. I? 
YY dainty, simple, .and .suffi- 
‘ciently nutritious, one leaves 
the breakfast table with a feeling 
of well-being that fortifies for the 
day’s duties. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


contains, in greater proportion than 
any other cereal, the elements neces- 
sary to brain and muscle making. It 
is absolutely pure, having all waste 
and indigestible products eliminated 
in the process of preparation. 


Pictures Free 


Ask your grocer to show you our 
elegant views of Northwestern Scen- 
ery, one of which he will give with 
each purchase of two packages 

They are fine gravures, size 15 by 
17 inches — in no sense cheap, but 
soft, beautifully toned pictures, 
mounted on dark mats, entirely fit to 
appear on the stateliest wall, and 
without mark.or advertising of any 
sort. 













CREAM OF WHEAT Cé@., 
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Suits 


on like trousers. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 7. 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS 
| __—sOrrice: No.t Greene St., New York 


Elastic 
Ribbed 
Union 


tire body. Perfectly clas- 
tic, fitting like a glove. 


No Buttons 
Down the Front 


Made ially for Wom- 
en and Misses. Conven- 
jent to put on, being 
entered at top and drawn 


wear comfortably so small 
rset. 
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| Foxe Spat-Puttee 
}“ New Patent Puttee 


FOR GOLFING, SHOOTING, HUNTING, RIDING, 


BICYCLING, FISHING, ETC. 


The Puttee entirely super- 
sedes leggings and golf stock- 
ings, and can be worn over 
trousers, 

The New Puttee is made 
in a particular shape, enab- 
ling tt to fit any leg and to be put 
on quickly and easily by simply 
wrappingaround. Ne buttens. 

-Puttee is made to 
fit any size boot or shoe. 

All wool and water-proofed. 

Easily dried or cleansed 


me: heed 
Patent » $5 per pair 


Write for Wlustrated circular and 
shade card. Sold at all leading Stores, 
Outfit Tailors, etc., or sent direct 


tters, 
on receipt of price by 









at drag stores. The 
zemaCure $leii inna 
ples Free by mail. Coe Chem.Co., Cleveland, 0. 





Holiday Books 


Illustrated by 


EDWIN A. ABBEY 


A new édition has been es- 
pecially prepared for the Christ- 
mas Season of four famous books 
illustrated by Mr. Abbey, with 
decorations by Alfred Parsons, 
The books are: 


Selections from the 
Poems of Robert Herrick 


The Quiet Life 
By Andrew Marvell and 
Others. Certain Verses by Va- 
rious Hands, the Motive Set 
Forth in a Prologue and Epi- 
logue by Austin Dobson, and 


Old Songs 


A Collection from Numerous 
Sources. 

Large Quarto Volumes, Bound in 
Handsome Ornamental Cloth Covers and 
Printed on Superfine Paper. Design on 
Both Covers. Gold Lettering on Back. 


$4 00 each. 
ALSO 
A New Holiday Edition of 
Goldsmith’s 


She Stoops to Conquer 


‘With Mr. Abbey’s Illustrations. 


Cloth, Ornamental, $5 00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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Mrs. Porcupine. ‘‘ This is not “ving, out here in the suburbs. 
Mr. PorRCUPINE, *“* 


A POINTED REMARK. 


7 _” 
TICK ar. 
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It is simply vegetating.” 
You must be right. That man who just passed said we were a 





ISHAVING 
SOAP 
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THE J. B, Witt1aMs Co., Glastonbury Conn. 
Dear Sirs ;— 

I enclose a pictu~> taken by me in one of the leading barber in this 
city yesterday. While awaiting ‘‘my turn,” the old gentleman in the chair en and 
asked if he could be shaved. Being told that he could, he asked what soap they used, and 
said if they didu’t use WILLIAMS’ Soap he would elsewhere. Ke stated that he was 
uinety-three years old, and had used nothing but WILLIAMS’ Soap for more than half of 
his life. That many years ago his face had been badly poisoned in @ shop, where one of the 
so-called cheap soaps was used, and he had suffered agonies. He at once quit that shop 
and went to one where WILLIAMS’ Seep was always used, Since then he had fought shy 
of all barbers who did not use *“* WILLIAMS’ a wv 

Very Respectfully, J. W. URQUHART, 
Detroit, Mich. 


MORAL: Protect yourself by insisting that your barber uses 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP. Accept no substitute from deal- 
ers if you shave yourself. Williams’ Soaps are sold all over the 
world, 

THE j. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Glaston 


bury, Conn. 
Depots s London, Paris, Dresden, 


Sydney. 












NO CASH REQUIRED." 327,025 TA 
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fj lor 20 yeare. We wake 35 Du 
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COLLARS & CUFFS 








Ar Locomotor Ataxia conquered 
RALYSIS at last. Doctors puzzled, Pro- 
fessors amazed at the retarn 
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. 4 ith of patente th ht to be incurable, by 
We also deal ta al! kinds of Musical Instruments. ALL CATALOGUES FREE. oe At ay! ~- ir — me pet Sate = 
VICTOR MEG. OO., Dept. P77, 161-167 Plymouth Pl.,Chieage, Il. ith advice free, Dr. Chase, 224 NM. 10th St. Phils, Pee 
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MAKE HOME HAPPY.—PLAY 





“Ta Lutte” 


THE KING OF GAMES 


More Exciting than Billiards. Simple as Shuffleboard 


It can be used upon any dining-table. Should be in every home. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. Manufactured by 








E. I. HORSMAN, 380 Broadway, New York 





THE. WILSON. DISTILLING CO., 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


Baltimore 'Md,, j 











ALWAYS EASY. 
Name “ BOSTON 


with 


Absolute 
Purity 


 §. RAE & ©O., 
Leghorn, Italy. 
Established 1836. 





«_CLASP 
Lies flat to the leg —never 
slips, tears nor unfastens. 
Every Pair Warranted. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








Perfection 
of Quality 




















Two Illustrated Gift Books 





The Becky Sharp By William Makepeace 
Edition of Thackeray 
With 48 Full Page Illustrations from the Play of «‘ Becky Sharp,”’ 

as Produced by Mrs. Fiske and Her Company of Players. 

The great success of Mrs. Fiske in ‘* Becky Sharp,” Langdon Mitchell's play founded 
on ** Vanity Fair,” has made timely a handsome illustrated holiday edition of Thackeray's 
masterpiece. Not only the characters but the scenes afford great variety and picturesque- 
ness of treatment, and the splendid stage management of Mrs. Fiske has given a verisi 
militude and reality to the grouping of characters that enhance the artistic value of the 
illustrations as pictures.— Te Bookman. 


Ornamental Buckram. Uncut Edges and Gilt Top. $2 50. 


LIFE AND CHARACTER 3y w. 1. smeaiey 


No illustrator has succeeded in getting more closely in touch with American life and 
customs than Mr. Smedley, and the present volume, containing fifty drawings selected 
from his best work, is certain of a wide popularity as a holiday book. 

With Text by A. V. S. Anthony. Biographical Sketch and Portrait. 
Green and Gold Cloth Covers, Large . In Box, $5 00. 
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“LAKE SHORE LIMITED”: 


Leaves New York 5.30 every afternoon vi YORK CENTRAL. 
Arrives Chicago 4.30 next aftereetn via LAKE SHORE. 





